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THE ANTLTHIRD-TERM BOMBSHELL IN CONGRESS. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this House the precedent established by Washington and 
i of government, and that any departure from 


December 15th Mr. Springer, of Illinois, offered the following resolution, and moved the previous question on its adoption 
other Presidents of the United States in retiring from the Presidential office after their second terms, has become by universal concurrence a part of our republican system 
this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our free institutions, The previous question was seconded and the resolution was adopted—yeas, 232 ; nays, 18 
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HOLIDAY WEEK. 


NCE again the merry greetings of Christ- 
mas and the New Year echo through our 


mon cause with St. Nicholas, beloved of. little 
ones, to make all childhood happy in the en- 
joyment and recollection of these blessed days. 
This is emphatically the children’s jubilee. 
The stocking has its epic now. Visions of 
moonlit splendor, of prancing steeds that leave 
a whirlwind of snow to mark their descent 
down the avenues of the chimney, and of a 
sage but smiling visitor from fairyland, clus- 
ter about the knitted garment that has long 
done duty by encircling a youngster’s foot. 
Even the latter-day glory of the Christmas- 
tree, sparkling in many a parlor with its 
dainty burden of treasures, cannot banish the 
good old custom of the Knickerbockers, and 
the 
Why should it not be so? We need all the 
poetry that can be garnered into our pre-emi- 
nently practical lives, and to banish the legend- 
ary lore that makes Christmas the queen of 
festivals in the eyes of the little ones would be 
robbing the year of its crowning glory. 

The American people have not too many 
holidays. Business presses, and the day of 
recreation and rest is always postponed, if pos- 
sible, in deference to the demands of one’s or- 
dinary occupation. There were festivals enough 
in the older countries of Europe when our fathers 
turned their backs upon home and altar, but 
the earnest men who sought a refuge in the 
primeval forests of New England felt that life 
was too serious for any pause for the mere 
purpose of enjoyment. Not so in New York, 
where the jolly Dutch burgher kept rollicking 
festival at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
other days of pleasant remembrance ; nor yet 
in Virginia, where the May-Pole was reared 
in its season, and the advent of the New Year 
was welcomed in generous draughts of wine. 
But the sobriety of New England unconsciously 
leavened the colony of New York after a 
while, and one festival day after another was 
dropped as the Knickerbockers withdrew to 
their suburban homesand left strangers to intro- 
duce more straight-laced habits of intercourse 
and daily life. Nobody has gained by the 
change. No more money is made by over- 


work in the long run, and a great deal of 
healthy enjoyment is clipped out of the average 
man’s three-score years and ten. 


Fortunately 
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) the holiday week, embracing Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, remains to us, and the season 
still celebrated with all the old-time 
zest. It would be a crime against the com- 
munity to take away one whit of the pleasure 
gathered into these days, and that man will be 
a public benefactor who can add aught to the 
| joy with which the multitude greet Merry 
| Christmas. 

The picture presented by the season is beau- 
tiful. 
holidays, aglow with health and ripe for mis- 
chief. Rosebuds of girls flock toevery counter 
where gifts are displayed. The father of the 
family spends his nights in wild despair 
wearying his brain with the problem of what 
he shall purchase for presents, only to assume 
again his smooth forehead and ruddy com- 
plexion when the Christmas turkey crackles 
on the platter before him, and his nostrils are 
greeted by the appetizing fumes of plum pud- 
ding. The mother of the household has all that 
she can do to keep her purchases hidden from 


is ol 


Happy schoolboys are home for the 


| the prying eyes of the little ones, and when 
| this trouble has passed, only enters upon fresh 


anxiety lest some of her flock shall gorge them- 
selves to the verge of sickness. Then the 


| children, too, have their burden of cares in 


| 


preparing for stockings, trees, or surprises at 
the breakfast-table. But in the dawn of 
Christmas morning their happiness is complete. 
Who that sees their bright faces in that hour 
does not wish he were again a child, for it 
takes so little to make children happy, and they 
so gladly content themselves with the present, 
leaving the future to care for itself. There is 
no prettier sight under the skies than the little 
ones grouped in anticipation of delight about 
a Christmas tree, or singing their carols in the 
brilliantly illuminated church, where fir, holly 


| and laurel testify tothe joy that has been handed 


| pinching remembrances. 


for | 


| 





homes. Saints of the household make com- | 





belief in the existence of Santa Claus. | 


down to them intact through eighteen centuries 
of sin and sorrow. May their gladness grow 
while the world shall last! 

There is another side to the picture. In 
many a home, at this time, want has left its 
Food is scarce, and 
tire a rarity. Even little faces are wan, and 
arms that should be robust with health are 
thin through starvation. It costs but a trifle 
to lift their burden of sorrow, and it is written 


| that “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 


of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 
Out of their darkness of desolation they look 
upon the happy homesof those who have enough 
and to spare with the famished eagerness of 
wild animals. Our artist has vividly portrayed 
the contrast in one of the holiday pictures of 
this issue. To the children of poverty grouped 
upon the outside of the region of plenty, what 
suffering can be more agonizing than to know 
that the sources of happiness which lie so near 
to their vision are in reality far beyond their 
reach? It is a pity that any should keep a 
sorrowful Christmas and unhappy New Year 
in the midst of a city’s abundance. Perhaps, 
if each person who has enough for self would 


resolve to make one other soul happy during | 
| on railroads which could not pay the interest 


the holiday week, it would prevent all sorrow 
at this season. Surely the experiment is worth 
trying, if only in remembrance of those who 
did so much in the past to make our childhood’s 
Christmas a complete and rounded joy. 
too, is the teaching of the season. Its central 
figure is a Babe cradled in His mother’s arms— 
a wondrous Babe, indeed, but one whose sym- 
pathies went out to the whole world. He 


This, | 


points back through eighteen hundred years to | 


the day when the entire earth turned its face 
from His poverty and helplessness, and He 
mutely pleads for those who are now left to 
drift unnoticed on the swift current of exist- 
ence. This is the true meaning of every house- 
hold Christmas tree, of every wreath and 
cross and crown of evergreen in the churches, 
of all glad salutations of “ Merry Christmas ” 
and “ Happy New Year,” of the holiday week 
that now encircles the civilized world. They 
who most deeply feel the gladness of these 
things can well afford to be generous; and 
those who turn their backs upon all else but 


| self have not yet learned the meaning of these 





commemorative days. 

This is the children’s week, but the elders 
have their full share of its joy. The little 
ones are kings and queens of the hour, yet 
their seniors can share their sceptre by keep- 
ing this holiday week with all their generous 
gladness. Something seems to linger here of 
His wisdom, who, when men were disputing 
about crowns and kingdoms, “took a little 
child and set him in the midst” of them. 
Under the laurel and pine, we follow a Child 
who overthrew the kingdoms of the earth, and 
by our side troop, with carols of Christmas- 
tide, the littke men and women who are born 
to rule to-morrow. It is a safe leadership, 





and the wisdom of the children is well worth 


pondering. They who think most deeply of 
these things, and recognize here and now a 
fit time to drop old hatreds and strifes and 


take up new and wide-reaching plans for the | 


benefit of humanity, will be best fitted to enter 
upon the responsibility and glory of the New 
Year. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE 
CURRENCY. 


UR exports and imports are very closely 
connected with our currency and our 
credit. In the two fiscal years 1872 and 1873 
the official reports of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the United States show an excess in 





| gold value of imports over exports of mer- 


chandise of $302,074,000. In the two fiscal 
years 1874 and 1875 the same authority shows 
an excess of imports of only $687,000. The 
contrast is remarkable. and, when the influences 
which have brought about the change are 
understood, singularly instructive. For eleven 
years, from July Ist, 1862, to June 30th, 1873, 
the United States constantly bought more 
foreign goods than the exports would pay for. 
The annual excess of imports over 
exports for this period, reckoning in gold and 
taking account of merchandise only, was more 
than $100,000,000 a year. We also became 
every year more largely indebted to foreigners 
for freights (two-thirds of our exports and 
imports being carried in foreign bottoms), for 
interest on bonds and other evidences of debt, 
for goods clandestinely introduced into the 
country to evade the tariffand for the expenses 
of Americans living or traveling in Europe. 
Every intelligent person knows that we were 
during those years recklessly piling up debt, 
and that the major part of the bonds repre- 
senting the public debt, besides innumerable 
other securities, were transferred to foreign 
owners. 

To have reduced in two years what is called 
an “adverse balance of trade " of $302,074,000 
for twenty-four months to the insignificant sum 
of $687,000, is a marvelous revolution in our 
foreign trade. Such change could never 
have been produced without the agency of the 
panic. Such revolutions in commerce never 
happen without the accompaniments of bank- 
ruptcies and private distress. There must be, 
in the first place, a great fall in prices, for if 
the prices of our exports do not fall. foreigners 
will not be tempted to increase their purchases. 
If the prices paid for imported goods are main- 
tained, those who import foreign goods will not 
curtail their orders. We have both increased 
our exports and decreased our imports, and 
the fall of prices is notorious. The inflationist 
gravely tells his audience that the fall in 
prices is due to McCulloch’s contraction of the 
currency in 1866 and to the contraction which 
has taken place of late under the Resumption 
Act of 1875. The former took place seven 
years before prices collapsed,and the latter 
twelve or fifteen months after the event which 
it is said to have caused. Neither can be the 
cause of the fall of prices, because one 
happened after prices had fallen, and the other 
was followed by seven years of high prices. 

The true explanation of the collapse of 
prices is the collapse of credit. The collapse 
of credit is a comprehensive phrase which 
must be understood to cover a great variety 
of events. The confidence which induced the 
farmers and small capitalists ot the country 
to invest their savings in Northern Pacific 
bonds is one form of credit. The confidence 
which led another class to invest heavily at 
high prices in real estate, regardless of taxes, 
is another phase of it. The credulity which 
moved the Dutch and Germans to put hun- 
dreds of millions of their money in mortgages 


average 


a 


is another. The idea that a country can con- 
tinue to enjoy the utmost prosperity in spite | 
of the alarming growth of dishonesty in pub- 
lic and private life, and especially of fraud 
and humbug where honorable treatment has 
been in former times, to say the least, not un- 
common, was a delusion. Confidence, or 
credit, has been rudely shaken, and several 
delusions in the popular mind out of which 
hundreds of thousands of lazy knaves made a 
living have been pretty thoroughly obliterated. 
The change is in many respects a healthy one. In | 
the end the interests of the great mass of the peo- 
ple will receive benefit from it. But for a long 
time it will affect buying and selling, diminish 
consumption, make lower prices, and deprive 
perhaps a million of innocent men of regular 
employment. The country has ceased to 
build railroads which it does not yet need, 
and to make iron and mine coal which cannot 
be applied to any purpose which will com- 
pensate for the cost of their production. We 
have ceased to import goods from Europe at 
the rate of $200,000,000 a year beyond what 
we were paying for. We no longer regard 
with indifference the stealings of the immense 
army of national and municipal officials. We 
no longer “ point with pride ”’ to the immense 
debts of our cities, incurred ostensibly for 
public improvements, but really to support 
the debauchery of “ Rings.” In such abuses 
as these is to be sought the true cause of the 
collapse of credit, the fall of prices, and the 
prostration of business. No changes ade- 
quate to account for them have taken place 
in the currency. 

Such we believe to be the causes of the low 


prices and the diminished imports and in- | 


creased exports of the country. Such are the 
circumstances under which we are told to 
look for specie payments at the end of three 
years. To accomplish that end, it will be 
necessary to get together, in addition to what 
we now have, at least $100,000,000 of gold. 
To secure that, we must replace gold coin and 
bullion in our exports by some other product. 
We must keep the prices of our exports low, 
and we must reduce our imports to the 
smallest dimensions. In only one way can 
this be brought about, and that is by sharp 
contraction. In the long run the prices of all 


commodities, gold included, will accommodate | 


themselves to the quantity of money. Our 
money is paper, and our prices, including that 
of gold, are fifteen per cent. higher than they 
would have been, other circumstances remain- 
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| ing the same, had the present revolution in our 
foreign trade taken place with our currency on 
a gold basis. The great convulsions of the last 
two years have had the effect to accommodate 
our imports and exports to the changed con 
dition of our credit abroad in the manner d 
scribed. At the time, have sent 
abroad in the last two years, over and above 
our imports, $109,407,000 in specie. Had we 
kept the specie at home and substituted it for 
paper in the reserves of the banks, we must 
either have still further diminished our im- 
ports or increased our That to 
say, we must have lowered our prices, meas 
ured in gold, still more than we have 
Specie payments in 1879 imply the application 
to our foreign commerce of powerful forces, 


e 


same we 


13 


exports. 


done. 


such as only rigorous and persistent contrac 


tion is able to produce. Let us by all 
means avoid inflation. Let us not issue an 
additional dollar of paper ; but we must be- 
ware of interfering with the currency. <A 


forced reduction of it in the present state of 
business and temper of the public mind would 
be sure to benefit the and the 
popular reaction would make it impossible to 
return to a gold currency without disgrace. 


inflationists, 


THE WHISKY RING TRIALS. 


MUERE is a constant tradition among the 

lawyers of Westminster Hall that during 
the reign of Henry LV. in England the Prince 
of Wales offered a grievous personal affront 
to Sir William Gascoigne, the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, who immediately placed the 
royal offender under arrest, and committed 
him to prison for contempt of court. The 
tradition adds that the Prince gracefully sub 
mitted to the supremacy of the law which he 
had violated, and that the King thanked his 
faithful Chief Justice for the courage with 
which he had performed his duty, without 
respect for person, rank and power. 

It seems that the precedents of royal pre- 
rogative are not held in much respect at 
Washington when they tend to lower the 
assumptions of office in the presence of the 
sovereign laws as administered by the courts 
of the land; and “ the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong,” at which the British poet 
sneered, lias come, in its modern application 
to our Republican President, to be endowed 
with a sacredness beyond even the divinity 
which hedges the crowned heads of the Eng 
lish realm. A lawyer, engaged in the whisky 
trials at St. louis, for adventuring on a criti- 
cism in which, without the slightest imputation 
of wrongful motives, he had animadverted on 
a mistaken action of the Executive, taken 
under the persuasions of political friends in 
whom he confided too implicitly, has been 
summarily dismissed from the prosecution of 
those cases by the Attorney-General of the 
United States. with the concurrence, as he 
alleges, of every member of President Grant’s 
Cabinet sitting in judgment on this “ profes- 
sional outrage.” 

Ex-Senator Henderson, the lawyer in ques- 
tion, is a distinguished member of the Presi- 
dent's party, and affirms that he aimed to do 
no more than his “ sworn duty” in thus exer- 
cising the lawyer's freedom of speech before a 
jury. His colleague in the case, Mr. District- 
Attorney Dyer, also a member of the Presi- 
dent’s party, avers that he could see no 
intentional reflection on General Grant in the 
language employed by Mr. Henderson. These 
representations, however, were unavailing 
with the President and with his “ constitutional 
advisers” in the Cabinet. The incautious 
lawyer was dismissed with a sharp rebuke. 
uttered in the face of the whole country. 

Now, it is important to consider that Mr. 
Henderson, in the discharge of his duty as 
| associate counsel for the United States in this 
prosecution, wag inno sense the hired advo 
cate of President Grant or of the Attorney- 
| General. His clients were the people of the 
| United States, not the Cabinet at Washington 
| He was sworn to consult for the interests of 
the former, not for the sensibilities of the 
latter, and if his’ language had been utterly 
irrelevant and gratuitous, it would not have 
been just—much less would it have been 
seemly and dignified—-to remove him on this 
| ground, unless it could be shuwn that, in so 
speaking, he had impaired his usefulness and 
| efficiency as the people’s prosecutor. No such 
| pretense is set up in the present case, and the 
| head and front of Henderson’s offending must 
| be sought in the simple crimen lerse majestatis 
| which is held to lurk beneath a form of speech 
that seemed entirely legitimate to judge, jury 
| and government counsel at St. Louis. 

Admitting, moreover, that Mr. Henderson 
had transcended the limits of forensic debate, 
we should still have to inquire into the 
| expediency of his removal at the stage which 
| he had reached in the conduct of these import- 
ant prosecutions against a band of nefarious 
criminals who have been so long systemati- 
| cally defrauding the revenues of the country. 
| In making his dismissal contemporancous with 
| the indictment of General Babcock, the Presi- 
| dent’s private secretary, the Administration 
has not only crippled the right arm of the 
prosecution, but has exposed itself to injurious 
| suspicions, and placed General Babcock in the 
| most awkward predicament, if he is really 
| innocent, as the President hopes and believes. 
The people will be strongly tempted to sur- 

mise that the ejection of Mr. Henderson was 
prompted by a disposition on the part of the 
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Cabinet to screen General Babcock, the Presi- | 
dent's confidential friend, from a too strict and | 


And General 
Babcock, if really innocent of the charges laid 
at his door, and even if found to be so by the 
verdict of the St. Louis Court, will not now 
have the full benefit of the acquittal that may 
be awarded tohim. In either alternative, the 
Administration has gored itself on the horns 
of a painful dilemma. If General Babcock 
is innocent, the removal of Mr. Henderson is 
unjust to him in his effort to secure a full and 
conclusive vindication at the hands of the jury 
before which he will soon be called to stand. 
If General Babcock is guilty, the removal 


vigorous scrutiny of his eonduct. 


of Mr. Henderson is unjust to the people of 
the United States, for they have a right to the | 


best services that can be secured for the pun- 
ishment of those who conspire to defraud the 
public revenues. 
Mr. Henderson, by his familiarity with the facts 
which underlie this whole prosecution, was 


better fitted to discharge the duties of his place | 


than even an abler lawyer, who must enter 
the prosecution as a stranger to the antece- 
dents of the Whisky Ring and to the methods 
of the investigation, which, until the dismissal 
of Mr. Hendersun, had been so successful in 
ferreting out a den of public plunderers. 


OPEN OR SECRET BALLOT. 
HE right of suffrage has always been re- 
garded in the United States as a sacred, 
personal privilege. The Constitution defined its 
limitations and safeguards, and did what it could 
to insure its perpetuation. Standing as the cor- 
ner-stone of the republic, its sacredness under 
the law has always been made of paramount im- 
portance. To tamper with its inviolability is, 


therefore, to run the risk of wrecking the ship | 
Any change that contemplates the | 


of state. 
lessening of its personal privileges would seem 
to be for the worse. To do its work properly, 
the vote must lie between the elector and his 
conscience. 

Following the example of Great Britain, 
Virginia early introduced the open ballot, and 
other Southern States imitated her course at a 
later period. It was felt that this was a safe- 
guard against disorganizers, and that it would 
secure uniformity ofsupport for the “ peculiar 
institution ’’ of the South. Men who held 
revolutionary ideas would thus be compelled 
either to swim with the tide or refrain from 
the use of the franchise. The plan was found 
to work well in this regard. Divided as men 
might be on national questions, they were a 
unit in all things that concerned the special 
relation of their section to the rest of the 
country. 


viva voce, lost a portion of his individuality, and 
was compelled to silence in cases where his 
conscience might protest strongly against the 
will of the majority. He lost his power asa 
member of the minority. True, he might speak 
out boldly, if he were a man ready to brave 


everything for the sake of his ballot, but he was | 


certain to incur the penalty of social ostracism, 
even if his personal loss were no greater. The 
rights of the minority were trampled under 
foot by the open ballot, as formerly practiced, 
without any corresponding benefit. The gain, 
on the other hand, was at least problematical. 

The sectional state of affairs that existed in 
our country has changed entirely since the 
close of the late war, and there would seem 
to be no good reason for perpetuating the 
open ballot, or for trying the experiment in 
new quarters. Yet there are some who urge 
that, in view of the sad corruption of the 
ballot-box, which has been brought to light 
from time to time, it would be better to have 
an open ballot, by which each man’s vote 
might be recorded with his name. It is al- 
leged that this would prevent the sale of 
votes, and the trafficking with the franchise. 
At the South the ignorant negro voters are 
driven up to the polls in droves, with their 
ballots in their hands, and the bargain is con- 
summated in this last crowning act of their 
degradation. The picture is a most discourag- 
ing one, it is true, and the sympathies of all 
good citizens must go out to those men of culture 
and integrity who are placed at the mercy of 
this degraded mass of colored voters. But 
will it help the matter to have them com- 
pelled to ratify their foul bargains by word of 
mouth? Clearly not to such an extent as would 
be of general benefit. Some few of the ignorant 
voters might hesitate to exhibit themselves in 
the light of creatures who are bought and sold, 
but the majority would probably carry their 
shamelessness to the extreme of defying pub- 
lic reprobation. But, on the other hand, the 
citizen who votes conscientiously would run 
the risk of losing the safeguards of his ballot. 
The Constitution bestows the franchise upon 
him as a privilege sacred to himself person- 
ally, and no man may dare, without his per- 
mission, question him as to its exercise. It 
is clearly intended that the right of resist- 
ing tyranny and oppression is intended to be 
as secret and safe as the fall of the snow. 
Flake by flake the might of the storm gathers 
until its forees cover the earth, and its do- 
minion is acknowledged on hill and _ plain. 
Each voter has his privilege of protection, 
though his ballot make but a minority of one. 
And when the people rise in their might to 
1ebuke a wrong that may have had popular 
support in the past, their work is done most 
«ffectually when it is done suddenly and over- 


And nobody disputes that | 


The one great drawback was that | 
the voter, by being compelled to cast his ballot | 


Better than removing the sacred vail of 
secrecy from the franchise, would it be to re- 
pair it where it has been rent in twain. The 
practical aim of political parties of late years 
has been to find out at tha time how 
man votes, and to record it before the polls 
close. Ballots are made in a peculiar man 
ner, known only to the faithful, and trusted 
only to secure hands until the day of election. 
Men of tried partisanship are intrusted with 
their care, and duly stationed where they can 
observe whether each enrolled member of a 
party does his entire duty, or prefers to exer- 
cise his privileges as an individual. The re- 
sult is that the citizen is lost in the party, and 
the voter becomes but an infinitesimal portion 
ofa vast and complicated piece of machinery 
in which he and his opinions are utterly lost. 
The man, as such, is merged in the multitude, 
and has not even the satisfaction of knowing 
that from first to last his influence has been 
as the Constitution contemplated—equal to that 
of any of his peers at the polls. 

If it is possible to inaugurate a reform 
at this point, it will be a matter of universal 
advantage. Every safeguard to the secrecy of 
the ballot is a proportionate gain for purity 
of elections. Men will feel an additional 
encouragement to rebuke crime in high places, 
| or to indorse official integrity, if they know 
| that no man can question their ballot, and that 

the blow dealt at some great wrong by the 
vote of good citizens will strike suddenly and 
sharply where it is least expected. In doing 
this good work, our lawmakers will also know 
that they are carrying out the ideas of the 
fathers of our republic. They will restore the 
suffrage to its high estate among the privileges 
of free men, and give it back all of its former 
power. In our land, and under our law, the 
rights of one man are the rights of all. 


each 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING DECEMBER 18, 1875. 


Monday...... 114', @1142, | Thursday....11444 @ 114% 
Tuesday......114'¢ @ 114%, | Friday ..... 114‘, @ 114% 
Wednesday ...1143¢ @ Pil44¢ | Saturday.... 113%; @ 114}, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue FarMer who sells watered milk should be 
subjected to the same penalty as the milkman who 
| brings it to market, and the Board of Health ought 
to ask the Legislature to pass a law to that effect. 


THE SHOCKING SrecTACLE offered at the hanging 
of three negro murderers in the New York Tombs, 
on Friday, December 17th, might well convert all 
humane hearts to Victor Hugo’s sentiments in favor 
of abolishing capital punishment. 


THe FirrEENTH OF DecEMBER will be doubly 
memorable for the passage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, of an anti-third-term 
resolution by 232 yeas to 18 nays, and of an anti- 
subsidy resolution by 223 yeas to 33 nays. 


| 


Our CENTENNIAL PicTuRES seem to be fully 
appreciated in Europe for their spirit and fidelity, 
inasmuch as nearly all of them have been repro- 
duced by the illustrated journals of England, 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy. 





Tue Usk oF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE will be 
widely extended by the fact, which has now been 
demonstrated, that for all telegraphic purposes the 
English is from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 
cheaper than the French, German, or any other 
language. 

Tuer Prorosat of the New York Herald to extend 
President Grant’s second term by two years, speciale 
gratia, seems to meet with as little public approval 
as the preposterous suggestion recently made in 
Congress to make all ex-Presidents Senators-at- 
Large for life. 

A Warninc.—The Albany Argus says that a lady 
in Lansingburgh is in a critical condition from being 
poisoned by kissing her niece after the latter died 
of diphtheria. The lady-had at the time a slight 
sore on her lip, which soon began to swell. The 
swelling extended quickly to her nose, and it was 


| feared that her brain would be affected and that 


death might ensue. 

Tue Breap Riot in Montreal, on December 17th, 
was caused not only by actual destitution among 
laborers, but by the embarrassment of Canada, on 
account of having no foreign market for the sur- 
plus product of her workshops, by the delay and 
difficulty of transportation in Winter-time, and by 
the over-eagerness of railway speculators to carry 
out their schemes at the expense of Government. 


Tue Hesrew Murper Case.—The murder of the 
unfortunate girl, Sarah Alexander, has naturally 
enough filled the public mind with horror. It is 
certainly one of the most diabolical murders ever 
committed. It argues an amount of cold-blooded 
brutality which we find it next to impossible to 
associate with a rational being. There seems but 
little reason to doubt that the murderer is in the 
hands of the law. The train of circumstantial evi- 
dence has wound itself so tightly around the Polish 
Jew, Pesach Rubenstein, that he will find it diffi- 
cult to escape the murderer’s doom. It is rare, 
indeed, that we have occasion to associate such a 
crime with the Jewish name. 

Finst FRUITS OF THE SukZ CANAL PuRCHASE.— 
The Suez Canal purchase by Great Britain is 
already bringing forth fruit. The Egyptian fleet, in 
obedience to the demand of the British Govern. 
ment, has been recalled from Zanzibar ; and in obe- 
dience to the same authority the conquest of 
Abyssinia has been abandoned. It is quite mani- 
fest that John Bull knows the value of the conquest 
he has made, and that he has no desire to see 
Egyptian money wasted or Egyptian stock depre- 
ciated. Egypt may be valuable enough, but he 





whelmingly through the secrecy of the ballot. 


does not immediately covet the possession of Abys- 
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sinia. Henceforth the Khédive will find it neces 
sary to consult the wishes of the British Government 
rather than the wishes of His Majesty the Sultan. 
The next grand sensation will be the passing of the 
British fleet through the Canal. A fleet of war- 
vessels passing through the desert—it is a concep 
tion worthy of the author of ‘' Vivian Grey.’’ The 
Ship of the Desert is. no longer a figure of speech. 
It is a fact. 

THe Hon. Frank Pace, Republican Representa- 
ative for the Second Congressional District of 
California, offered a resolution on December 17th 
to the effect that any attempt by the House to 
limit or forestall the public will on the length of 
the Presidential service is an invasion of the 
powers reserved by the people at large. This was 


term resolution, and its reading was greeted with 
much laughter, the House refusing by a vote of 30 
to 89 to second the previous question. At the 
election in 1873, when Mr. Page was running for 
Congress, he was defeated in consequence of 
strong rumors that he was bound ‘‘neck and 
heels’ to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 
He denied the charge, stating that he had made 
no pledges to that company or any other corpora- 
tion that would prevent his voting on any question 
in Congress in such a manner as the interests of 
California would demand. His friends assert of 
him that he possesses the Jeffersonian requisites of 
‘honesty, faithfulness and capability,’ and that 





during a previous brief career in Congress his con- 
duct proved this declaration. 

Tue Boston Be_yry Murper.—The man Piper, 
who was put on trial for the murder of the little 


has not been convicted. ‘The jury failed to agree, 
there being nine for conviction and three for ac- 
quittal. He is remanded for & new trial. We can- 
not help regarding this as a fresh failure of justice. 
It is another illustration of the absurdity of requir- 
ing a unanimous verdict. It is rare indeed that 
twelve men are found to agree on any question. 
Another trial will not make matters better. Public in- 


and the disposition to give him the benefit of any 
doubt that may exist in their minds will be stronger 
on the part of the jury. It is sad to think that such 
crimes as that of which Piper is accused can go 
unpunished. It is, we think, high time that the 
two-thirds principle of voting, which works so well 
in all other departments of government, were in- 


It should be abolished at once. It might also be 
in certain cases, where the evidence is damagingly 
strong, but not complete, to bring in a verdict of 
‘““Not Proven.’’ The whole jury system needs re- 
vision. 

Brisnop Haven denies that he nominated Grant 
for a third term. He asserts that he merely ex- 
pressed the opinion that President Grant’s re-elec- 
tion was necessary, and urged his brethren to pray 


do not see,’’ says the New York Evening Post, 
“ that the explanation sensibly alters the aspect of 
the affair, or takes it out of the list of things that 
good taste and sound judgment would have 
avoided.”’ Bishop Harris, another Methodist 
bishop, on being “‘ interviewed ”’ by a reporter of 
the Chicago Post and Mai as to what he thought 


“very foolish, very foolish.’’” When asked how he 
thought Methodists regarded the third-term ques- 
tion, he replied: ‘‘ Why, how should I know how 
they feel? I have no way of knowing. That isn’t 
our business; and we do not act asa denomina- 
tion, but as individuals, in political matters." The 
bishop would have hit the right nail on the head 
had he added that all American citizens, of what- 


But the devout editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser proclaims his belief that whether 
BishopHaven did or didn’t come out for a third term, 
the Methodist flame has been lit just the same, 


fire ! 


of crime there is not perhaps anything more horrible 
than the Bremerhaven affair, the news of which 
was telegraphed in the early part of last week. The 
world from first to last has had some experience 
of infernal machines, and some of these have well 
deserved the name. But of all the hellish 
chinery ever contrived for the purpose of 
destroying life and property, that inveuted by 
Thompson and inended to be used on board the 
Mosel is certainly the most hellish. The affair fills 


world, and in the very midst of our boasted civiliza- 
tion. It argues badly for the ultimate perfection of 
the race. As such wickedness does exist, it is our 


able thought that among the contingencies to be 
counted upon, in &@ voyage across the Atlantic, is that 
of being blown into eternity without note of warning 


at sea are not always the result of accident or 
neglect. We see now that they can be deliberately 


well-regulated clockwork. Of course more care 
must be exercised in the examination of goods 
shipped; but ‘so long as there is the 


of success. 
The whole question of insuring goods on passenger 
ships must be revised. The fact that passengers 
are on board ought to be sufficient guarantee of 
safety. We know that a man can ship hogus goods 
and insure them heavily. Such a man is interested 
jn the destruction of the vessel. This ought not to be. 


Ir True.—M. Pierre Véron makes a startling re- 
velation in the Monde Jllustv’. He announces a 





discovery destined to revolutionize completely the 


intended as an offset to Mr. Springer’s anti-third- 


girl, Mabel Young, in the belfry of a Boston church, | 


for that particular candidate's renomination. “ We | 


ever religious denomination, should do likewise. | 


duty to be on our guard against it. Itis no comfort- | 








world of art photochromy, or photography in 
colors, the inventor of which, he states, is M. 
Vidal, formerly chemical preparer for the Medical 
Faculty of Paris. M. Véron says: ‘‘ The public 
will soon be invited to see the admirable resulta 
already obtained by photochromy—results which 
will be publicly exhibited. As for myself, who was, 
in a way, present behind the wings at the general 
rehearsal, I was wonder-stricken, stupefied. _l’ic- 
tures were there before my eyes with all the splen- 
dor of the true colors—with all the suavity of 
drawing. You could even study the method of the 
painter, every touch of whose pencil appeared in 
this reproduction as in the original. And it wasa 
truly living portrait; flesh, costume, accessories, 
all vibrated correctly. In one plate a flagon, 
stumped in gold and silver, seemed to be metal 
itself. The application of such a discovery is limit- 
less. Artistic and manufacturing uses will both be 
within its scope. Fac-similes will popularize all 
the most celebrated pictures of the world. Reduc- 
tions of the gigantic canvases of Rubens will give 
us Rubens-Meissoniers as centre-table orna- 
ments. But what will become of the French 
painters—of such laborious manipulators as Des- 
goffe and Meissonier? Qui vivra verra ; but we 
think we can forecast their fate. Knowing how 
readily our Gallic friends abandon themselves to 
despair, we venture to predict that all the French 
painters will march down to the Seine in a body, 
and there, aligning themselves on one of the 
bridges, say the Pont des Arts, will link arms, leap 
over the parapet, and find a common grave in the 
river, leaving to surviving artists, if any such there 
be, a suggestion for a grand allegorical tableau or 
bas-relief. L’art frangais détruit par la chimie.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DomeEsTIC, 
On the third ballot, John W. Johnston was re-elected 
United States Senator for Virginia. 


Ex-Depury Cottector Hitt was found guilty of 


| frauds in the whisky trials at Indianapolis. 


dignation against the criminal will have cooled down, | 


Mayor Corp of Boston was re-elected by almost 3,000 
majority over Mr. Boardman, his Democratic opponent. 


CuarGes were brought against Auditor Thayer by the 
New York Canal Commission for purchasing $260,000 
of canal certificates at a discount. 


Ir was reported that all the Mexicans living on th® 
road between San Diego and Campo are concentrating in 


troduced into the jury-room. The unanimity system | Lower California, and further troubles are imminent. 
has of late allowed some great criminals to escape. 


Senator Spencer, of Alabama, who, it is charged, 


| owes his election to the most flagrant system of cor- 


found to be an advantage if the jury were allowed, | 


| negroes. 


ruption, demanded of the Senate an investigation. 


Tax South Carolina Legislature elected eight Judges, 
all Republicans, including ex-Governor Moses and two 
Much indignation was expressed in the large 
Circuits 

PLymocta Cuvrcu appointed a Committee to convene 
an Advisory Counsel, adopted an answer to Mrs. Moul 
ton's last letter, and referred Deacon West's case to the 


Examining Committee 
and 


Tue President, Judges of the Supreme Court, 


| about 400 Senators and Representatives, visited the Cen- 


| eral Blair’s famous 
of Bishop Haven’s performance, pronounced it | 





and it can’t be put out any more than a prairie- | 


Tae Dynamite Disaster.—In the whole course | 


tennial Grounds on the Sth, and made a thorongh ex- 
amination of the progress of the work. It is now 
deemed certain that Congress will appropriate the 
$1,500,000 asked in the memorial towards the expenses 
of the Exhibition. 


Cotone. James O. Broapueap, the recipient of Gen- 
‘* Broadhead letter,’’ was appointed 
to conduct the Whisky Ring trials at St. Louis, in place 
of General Henderson dismissed. In General Babcock’s 
case the military court was discharged at his own re- 
quest, and he was cited to plead to the civil indictment 
against him on January 11th. 


FOREIGN. 


A strona force of Malay insurgents was defeated by 
the British troops near the Perak Agency. 


M. Leon Say, French Minister of Finance, has re- 
signed his portfolio, and a Cabinet crisis is threatened. 


Tue Mikado and his Government have succeeded ig 
suppressing the revolutionary party that has long beea 
working to involve the country in a war. 


TaERE was much rejoicing at Queenstown on the 19th 
at the arrival of the French steamer Ville de Paris, 
having in tow the Amerique, which was supposed to 
have been lost at sea. 

Mven trouble is apprehended this Winter at Montreal 
on account of the dull times. The Governor and sev- 


| eral large contractors have agree’ to begin extensive 


ma- | 


the mind with sad thoughts. It is hard to think that | 
such wickedness is possible in this late age of the | 


planned and brought about with the certainty of | 


possi- | 
bility of making money by such means as Thompson 
intended to make use of, so long will there be reason | 
to fear the repetition of such acts and the possibility | 
The insurance money is the temptation. | 


works, as the only means of saving the city from a 
bread riot. 

Tompson, who arranged the box of dynamite to ex- 
plode on the German steamer Mosel whea at sea, killed 
himself at Bremen. It was reported that a similar ap- 
paratus had been placed on the Salier, now en route to 
this city; but an examination of that vessel at South- 
ampton failed to reveal any explosives. 


A party of Chinese pirates attacked the Dutch Resi- 
dency and fort at Menando, Celebes Island, and gutted 
the house. The inmates were saved by the arrival of 
troops. All the pirates were either killed or captured. 
They were Mahommedans, and had been instigated to 
make the attack by religious fanaticism. 


Senor Rus, the Royal Spanish Commissioner, sent 
to Cuba to straighten out the financial bureau, has been 


: . | istent in ferret t f . or- 
orany possibility of escape. It is difficult to resist the so persistent in ferreting out frauds, and charged per 


thought, after this terrible disclosure, that disasters | 


sons so very near Captain-General Valmaseda with de- 
falcations, that the commander has sent his resignation 
to the Home Government. Additional reinforcements 
arrived at Havana. 


OBITUARY. 


Ocronrr 19th.— At Lahore, the capital city of 
Punjab, East Indies, Professor Henry J. Anderson, 
M.1)., LL.D., formerly of New York city, aged 75. 
He went to Australia to witness the transit of Venus, 
and subsequently to India, where he climbed some 
of the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas. He was the 
founder of the New York Catholic Protectory 


Decemper 2d.—At Baden, Germany, Mrs. General 
Wood, daughter of the late President Zachary Taylor, 
aged 65, 

13th.—At Bergen Point, N. J., the Rev. Richard 
B. Duane, D.D., for many years Secretary and Gene- 
ral Agent of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, aged 52 


* 16th.—At Boston, Mrs. George C. Gorham, wife 
of the Secretary of the United States Senate, aged 40 
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FRANCE.—THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MAGENTA” IN TOULON HARBOR—A DIVER EXPLORING ONE OF THE 
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THE ROYAL VISIT 


FRANCE.—THE WRECK OF THE “ MAGENTA’’—A DIVER PUTTING ON HIS SUBMARINE ARMOR, 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.—MURDER OF COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, R. N. 
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NRW YORK CITY.—SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF THE NEW PLAY, ‘‘ THE CRUCIBLE,’’ NOW PERFORMING AT THE PARK THEATRE, ON BROADWAY.—SEE PAGE 27], 
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FROM THE KORAN. 


THEN quiet in a darkened room 
A form lies cold and chill 
whom the solemn voice of Death 

Has whispered, “ Peace, be still 

They who survive will linger near, 
And ask, with anxious mind 

How much of gold the dead man had, 

‘““What has he left behind?” 


\ 


To 


The angel who with glistening wings 
Is hovering round the bed, 

Still bending with inquiring look 
Above the silent dead, 

Demands, ‘“‘ What was the life he led?” 
And scans the record o'er: 

<* What treasure bas he mow in heaven, 
What good deeds sent before?” 


Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. 


“Dora THORNE,” ‘‘THE STORY OF A 
> “ REPENTED AT LeisuRE,”’ Etc 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Weppinc Ringe 





CHAPTER lI. 


HE moon shone brightly above a bank of 
clouds; the sky was filled with masses of 
silvery vapor which looked as though all the 
light of the moon was centred onthem. A 

network of frosted silver lay over the fields and 
hedges, over the shrubs and evergreens; it seemed 
in some vague way to mingle with the moonlight, 
and produced a radiance that wasstrangely beauti- 
ful. Great icicles hung from the bare branches of 
the trees and from the eaves of the houses; a cold 
north wind was blowing—a wind that chilled every- 
thing it touched. 

All England lay under the smiles of this Christmas 
moon—but one of the fairest spots it shone upon was 
Dynewell Hall, the seat of Lord Lynmarche, one of 
the most ancient peers in the country. Lord Lyn- 
marche was a man with a mania. That mania was 
the antiquity of his family. There are many who 
boast of their ancestors having come over to 
England with William the Conqueror. Lord Lyn- 





marche had a certain contempt for them. He came 
of a Saxon race, and he would not have exchanged 
his Saxon title for all the honors that all the Normans 
could boast. William the Conqueror had found the 
Lynmarches at Dynewell, and there they had re- 
mained. A Lynmarche had helped King Alfred in 
the days of the Danish invasion—a Lynmarche had 
fought like a lion by King Harold’s side until the 
Norman laid him low. 

In other families the barriers had been completely 
broken down—Norman and Saxon had become one: | 
they had married and intermarried, until the charac- 
teristics of the different races had been lost. But it 
had never been so with the Lynmarches. They had 
preserved the old Saxon customs—they had pre- 
served, as far as possible, the habits and manners | 
of their Saxon forefathers. It was certainly strange | 
that they had preserved the Saxon type of feature 
almost exclusively; it was but seldom that dark 
eyes or dark hair had belonged to the Lynmarches 
—it was but seldom that they had been anything 
but tall, blonde, dignified, and fair. 

All the rulers of Dynewell had been proud of this 
pee yor te a more so than the present Ulric, 

rd Lynmarche ; with him it amounted toa mania. 

He had married Lady Etheldrida, a distant relative, 
and he had one daughter, to whom he gave the 
name of Gwendoline. Call anything Saxon, and 
Lord Lynmarche liked it—call it Norman, and it 
found no favor in his eyes. And this weakness of 
his was so well known that people practiced on it 
and made him a victim to it. 

On this Christmas Eve Lord ey was hold- 
ing high revels at Dynewell. It was a Christmas 
after the old English fashion, with the warmest and 
heartiest of welcomes—a Christmas that made old 
hearts young, and the young rejoice. 

Standing in the moonlight, there could have been 
no fairer type of an English home than Dynewell— 
an ancient picturesque mass of buildings, all of 
gray-stone, with square turrets and tall towers. The 
moonbeams fell lovingly upon it. There was a large 
porch, which was approached by a long flight of 
white marble steps ; terrace after terrace sloped to 
the magnificent grounds below. Lynmareche had 
every beauty. The gardens that surrounded it were 
unique in their loveliness; the park was of vast 
extent, well wooded, and picturesque. At one side 
of it a pine-wood led to the sea, where the waves 
beat restlessly on the yellow sands, and the white 
foam spread in great sheets over the beach. 

On this Christmas Eve the whole house seemed 
to smile. A ruddy glow 6f light streamed from the 
windows; and when the great hall-door was 
opened there was a rush of warm perfumed air, an 
aromatic odor of evergreens, fragance from count- 
less costly flowers. The hall was lined with ver- 
dure; the scarlet berries of the holly seemed to 
flash smiles; the green laurel, the dark fir, and the 
laurustinus with its pale white flower were placed 
in great picturesque masses. But one form of 
greeting was to be heard, and that was, ‘‘ A Merry 
Christmas ’’—words that sounded like a song that 
would never grow old. After ascending the grand 
staircase, the door of the drawing-room was opened. 
It was merry Christmas there. Costly exotics were 
mingled with the holly and laurel; a huge yule-log 
burnt on the hearth ; a flood of light fell on the fair 
faces and shining jewels of the ladies. 

There was Lord Lynmarche, the descendant of 
an old Saxon stock, a tall, handsome, elderly man, 
whose fine face and thin white hair showed so plainly 
the progress of years. He sat near the fire—for 
old age, he said, was chilly. His visitors were dis- 
persed in different groups round the room; some 
were at the piano, some were playing at chess, 
some at cards—groups of pretty girls and their 
attendant lovers, and of fair-faced matrons. 

The old lord looked round with a happy smile— 
the scene was one he loved, one that cheered him 
and made the blood course through his veins. He 
looked longest and most lovingly on a group that 
must have struck even the most careless beholder 
with its beauty. 

The centre of it was a Saxon princess—if ever 
there was one. Berengaria of the golden hair 
would have grown pale before the tall, beautiful 
girl with hair of dead gold, and a face tair as the 
glow of a lily, blue eyes with long black lashes, 
and lips like the petals of a rose—Lady Gwendoline 
Lynmarche, the heiress of Dynewell, the fairest, 
proudest and most beautiful girl in England—* fair, 
proud and cold,” it was said; but she did not look | 
cold now, as Sir Lancelot Elmere bent over her | 
and whispered something warmer than Christmas | 
greeting into her ear. 

From the crown of her shapely, queenly head | 
to the little white satin slipper that might have | 
been Cinderella’s, she was perfection. Her com- 
plexion was fair, with a faint glow like the light of 
the sun on a lily-leaf, with the daintiest, loveliest 
bloom which deepened and faded away; the dead- 
gold. hair was artistically arranged, and was 

crowned Ly a tiara of diamonds; the dress was 








| 0 


second sight. 
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low, cut square, after the old Venetian fashion, 
showing a white neck and polished shoulders which 
might have belonged to a Psyche. Her dress, of 
rich white silk, left the rounded arms, clasped by 
bracelets of costly gems, bare almost to the dim 
pled shoul’ers. Her hands were fine and white, 
with tapering pink fingers 
rings—Lord Lynmarche would make ber wear 
them—and in these white, jeweled hands she car 
ried a bouquet of beautiful fragrant flowers. It was 
of them that Sir Lancelot was speaking. 

They were well matched, for Sir Lancelot was 
tall and stately, with a handsome face, proud even 
to haughtiness, and gray eyes that were like deep 


they were heavy with | 


well-springs of love and truth, dark, straight brows | 


which had a habit of frowning when he was not 


well pleased, dark, clustering hair, and a beautiful | 


mouth that was shaded with a dark mustache. 

Looking at Sir Lancelot, it could be discerned at 
once that he was an aristocrat, and that he was 
proud. But all pride had vanished now. 
the great conqueror, had reduced him to a state of 
abject slavery ; but say what he would, pray as he 
would, he could not win any especially kind word 
from Lady Gwendoline. 

‘*T think it cruel of you,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘ really 
cruel. You have given Christmas presents to every 
one in the house, but nothing to me. 1 ask you for 
one, and you promise it. You tell me to choose 
what I will have, and I choose one affectionate 
word from you; this you refuse to speak. Is it 
fair ?”’ 

She played carelessly with the leaves of her 
flowers, and then looked up at him with a smile. 

‘* You are terribly in earnest, Sir Lancelot,’’ she 
said. 

‘In earnest! That indeed lam. Why, | live for 
this one purpose! My life holds no other—it is con- 
centrated on it—I have no life outside it. A man 
is in earnest when he speaks so,” 

‘It is one of your characteristics,”’ she observed, 
‘to be in.earnest over everything, no matter how 
trifling. If I asked you this minute to go and choose 
for me a flower or a book, it would be done as 


| though life just then were worthy of naught else. 


It is rather a terrible quality.” 


“Yet you like it, I am he 


sure,”’ 


Love, 





rejoined. | 


‘Light, graceful, airy fancies and manners are all | 


very well; but I like a man, or woman either, who, 
having something to do, does it promptly, and does 
it well.” 

‘*T suppose it is best,’’ she said, musingly. 

He resumed: 

‘*Be in earnest for one minute, yourself, Lady 
Gwendoline ; give me the present you promised- 
ne affectionate word.” 

The beautiful face flushed, and the jeweled fin- 
gers played more carelessly with the flowers. 

‘*What word do you want, Sir Lancelot ?”’ 

“ Any that you will deign to speak—one that you 


have never uttered to any one else yet—one that | 


you would no more give to any of your crowd of 
adorers than you would give your diamond tiara to 
a street beggar. Give me a word that you will 
never speak to any one else.’ 

She gave a little sigh, as though she were half- 
frightened. 

‘**T have never uttered an affectionate word to any 
one except my father,’’ she confessed, hesitatingly. 

* It must be different from the words you give to 
him,”’ he said. 

She drew back so suddenly that the light in her 
jewels seemed to flash like lightning over her. 

“* You ask me, Sir Lancelot, for that which I can- 
not grant,”’ she returned. 

There came such an expression of pain on his 
face that she relented. 


“T wish you a very happy Christmas,”’ she added, | 


gently. 

‘Its happiness or its misery, Lady Gwendoline, 
will depend upon you—and you know it,’’ he 
observed. ‘* You will deal out life or death to me. 
With those beautiful lips be merciful—let it be life, 


and let the life begin with the one word I have asked | 


for. 

She looked up into the handsome face—into the 
pleading passionate eyes; her breath seemed to 
come and go quickly. 

‘*T cannot,”’ she murmured. ‘‘I like you too well 
to tease you, Sir Lancelot. I mean just what I say.”’ 

‘*And I mean what I say, Lady Gwendoline. 
shal] follu ¥ you like a shadow until I have won the 
word | long to hear from you.” 

“* That is throwing down the gauntlet,” she said, 
quietly. 

* Yes, and it will be war between us until I am 
the conqueror; but remember, Lady Gwendoline, I 
shall conquer only to become a slave.”’ 

“You speak in a metaphor,’’ she said, walking 
away from him. 

But he followed her. Sir Lancelot had been in 
earnest all his life, but never so terribly as now. 


— 





CHAPTER II. 


ORD LYNMARCHE sat at the head of the table. 

4 A grand banquet on Christmas Eve was an in- 
stitution with him, and he never failed to preside 
over it. There was sumething almost pathetic in 
the old man’s face as he looked around on the grand 
old dining-hall, with its root ot graihed oak and its 
Christmas decorations—on the long table, graced 
by old silver that had served the family for long 
generations—on the circle of happy faces. 

His eyes filled with tears. New fashions were 
nothing to him. The grand Saxon heart beat in the 
worn frame. He took a glass of wine, rich of hue, 
rare of bouquet, and he gp his guests. He 
prayed heaven to bless them, and keep the sun- 
shine in their hearts and faces. He wished them a 
merry Christmas, and hoped the time would never 
come when Christmas with its holly and its kindli- 
ness might be wearisome to them. 

And then the banquet began. When it was nearly 
over, the old lord rose once more. He had an- 
other tuast—they must pardon his proposing it, but 
he was amongst his friends, amongst those whom he 
loved and who loved him. His toast was — his 
daughter, the crown of his life, the centre of all his 
hopes, the object of his dearest love. 

jer face flushed as she listened; there was a 
contraction as of pain round the perfect lips. Sir 
Lancelot could not account for the anxious, uneasy 
expression that came over her fair young face, nor 
could he tell why it affected him as it did. It was 
not a look of modesty that shrank from praise, but 
rather ot pained self-depreciation. More than once 
that evening Sir Laneeies found himself thinking of 


| that look, and wondering over it. 


When the grand banquet was over, and the guests 
had returned to the drawing-room, some one told, 


| with great spirit and animation, a ghost story, and 


then the conversation turned upon ghosts and weird 
wild fancies. Sir Lancelot remained by Lady Gwen- 
doline’s side ; she looked up at him with a smile. 

“‘] am rather a strange kind of being myself,” 
she said. ‘‘I am not quite like others, I think.” 

‘Tam sure of it,’’ he put in, laughingly ; “ but 
not in the sense you mean.” 

“Perhaps you will laugh at me, Sir Lancelot, 
but | have really, in some measure, the gift of 
Do not think it is all superstition. I 
have seen, as it were in my own mind, events that 


have alterwards come to pass, That has happened 
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to me several times. Do you know what my old 
nurse says is the reason?’ 

‘No, I do not,” he replied, smiling at the grave, 
lovely face. 

“Tt because I was born at twelve o'clock 
on All-Hallows night, and the old legend is that 
a person born then has the gift of second sight. 1 
often have forebodings of events about to happen. 
Last night I had a strange dream.”’ There wasa 
far-off look in her eyes as she spoke—an absent 
expression on het face. ‘‘ A strange dream,’’ she 
repeated. ‘ And all this day—though it has beena 
happy day, and Christmas Eve—I have been think- 
ing of it. The face I saw in it has haunted me ever 
since.” 

‘Tell me what your dream was, Lady Gwendo- 
line ?”’ 

‘*T dreamed that, walking along some long, dim 
corridor, filled with a strange gray light, I saw a | 
woman. She was tall and young, and she had hair | 
ot dead gold, somewhat like my own—her face 
was very pale. I should recognize her face if 
I saw it amongst a thousand others. She had | 
wistful gray eyes; it was a sag, strange kind 
of beauty, and cold and stony. As I passed 
her, I looked at her, and she Isoked at me; 
our eyes met, and the terrible expression of hers 
sent a thrill of horror through me. She spoke to me, | 
raising her hand with a warning gesture. ‘ All the | 
misery of your life will come to you through me,’ | 
she said, and then she seemed to vanish. What can 
such a dream mean, Sir Lancelot?” 

‘*T cannot tell,’’ he replied, gravely; ‘‘ there is no 
accounting for dreams. Do you Know such a 
woman? Have you ever seen any one like her- 
this girl with the dead-gold hair and terrible eyes ?”’ 
No,” answered Lady Gwendoline, ‘‘I have 
never seen such a face; it was quite new to me.” | 

‘*‘ Have you any female enemy ?”” he asked, 

‘‘Not one,” replied Lady Gwendolint, smiling. 
“Perhaps I am foolish to remember the dream; 
but it has haunted me—I feel that I shall again see | 
the same stony face with its terrible look.” 


is 


“ 


‘tT shall be quite anxious about you,” he said; } 


‘‘you have given me a share of your foreboding. 
Yet was it a dream? And what harm could hap- 
pen to you, so beloved, so cared for, so wor- 
shiped? There is a barrier surrounding you which 
cuts you off in a measure from this world of dan- 
ger and sorrow.” 

“You are right,”’ she returned, thoughtfully, ‘‘and 
I am foolish. I hope the next dream that haunts 
me will be a pleasant one.’’ And then she stopped 
abruptly, for there was a sound of music. ‘It is 
the Waits,” she said ; ‘‘ let us listen to them.” 

They walked together to one of the large win- 
dows and looked out. The moon shone brightly, 
and before the grand entrance stood the little band 
of musicians. 





Lady Gwendoline’s face grew more lovely with 
the light that came into it ; Sir Lancelot’s softened, 
and grew more tender as he watched her. Perhaps 
the quaint sweet Christmas music had in some 
measure taken her out of herself. She seemed for 
the time to have lost all her shyness and timidity 
with him; she looked up at him with the eagerness 
of a child. 

‘‘T think,’ she remarked, ‘‘that if I were in the 
greatest trouble, Sir Lancelot, Christmas would 
bring me peace; there would be no wrongs so 
great or so cruel that I could not forgive them.” 

It was another of those unconsciously prophetic 
expressions that she used at times. 
smiled at it. 

,‘‘ You will never have a wrong to forgive,’’ he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ Who could, who would wrongyou ?”’ 

“No one, I hope; but, if ever such a thing hap- 
pened, I could not keep a bitter memory in my 
heart during Christmastide. 

They both bent forward to listen to the simple 
words of the Christmas carol; they brought with 
them no warning of the clouds that were gathering 
| and the fears that were to follow. 

Presently the music ceased, and the beautiful 
face lost its gravity. Sir Lancelot watched it as 
the intense, earnest iti died away. 


‘** How lovely the night is!’ he said, bending over 
her. ‘‘When one is happy, everything looks beau- 
tiful,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Are you happy, Lady Gwen- 
doline? Nay, you shall not turn from me, and 
es that you do not understand me. Standing 
vere with you is the greatest happiness I could have. 
I would not change it for any other. I would not 
give up these few precious minutes to gain a king- 
dom. Are you happy,too? ‘Tell me.” 

He caught her hand in his own 

and she shrank from the passionate love that 
shone in his face. 


evasively. 

‘* Ah, Lady Gwendoline, you are proud and cold. 
If you saw me dying of burning thirst, you would 
give me water; if you saw me dying from starva- 
tion, you would give me bread; and yet, when I 
tell you that my whole soul longs for one endearing 
word from your lips, you will not speak it. You are 
cold, cruel, and proud. I had better have lavished 
the whole love of my life on a marble statue.” 

Her face flushed at the passionate words, the 
flowers trembled in her hand 
oo and gracious though women are, they de- 
ight in cruelty. I could not torture the meanest 
object in creation as you torture me.” 
hesitatingly. 
o’clock striking—now it is Christmas Day.” 

**He held the white, jeweled hand in 
drew the beautiful figure nearer to him. 

‘** You must give me the one word I have prayed 
for. Say, ‘A merry Christmas, Lance dear.’ ” 

She halt hesitated, but the pleading eyes, the 


' 


bis own, he 





handsome face, the passionate love that subdued 
her were irresistible. 

**T wish you a happy Christmas, Lance,” she 
said. 

“| grow bold with your kindness,”’ he said, kiss- 
ing the little hand. 

She drew it from him with a sudden cry, and to 
him it seemed that the cry was one of unutterable 
pain. 

** You must not do that again,” she told him. 

‘** Not until next Christmas,’ he supplemented. 
“ Well, I would cheerfully wait twelve months for 
the happiness of kissing that sweet white hand 
again.’ 

She saw the half-triumphant expression in his 
dark eyes, and she owned to herself that it was 
hard to be angry with him. 





CHAPTER III. 


ADY GWENDOLINE LYNMARCHE had passed 

one season in London, and, if she had not been 
one of the most sensible ‘of girls, the flattery and 
homage that surrounded her must have spoiled her. 
Fair hair was fashionable, blonde beauties were in 
the ascendant, but the great world had seen nothing 
so fair as this danghter of a grand Saxon race. Her 
fair face and dead-gold hair, her graceful figure and 
white hands, so perfect in symmetry, turned all 
heads. She was the queen of the season, and she 





had no rival near her throne. She was the most 


Sir Lancelot | 


‘*T do not mean to torture you,”’ she said, half | 


| heard. 





| happy. 
ful with a beauty few women ever possessed, the 
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beautiful and the most popular of belles. There 
were the Gwendoline bonnet and the Gwendoline 
robe, the Gwendoline chair and the Gwendoline 
mantle; whatever she wore or patronized became 
the rage; wherever she went others followed, to 
have the pleasure of looking at her. Her portrait 
had been painted, by the prince of court-palinters, 
and was said to be the finest work of art in the 
Academy exhibition. Crowds gazed on the lovely 
face framed in dead-gold hair. All that the world 
could give of homage and flattery and adulation 
was hers, 

And yet, with this same brilliant world at her 
feet, there were some who said she did not look 
Young—she was not yet twenty—beauti- 


wealthy heiress of a wealthy race, with a father 
who not only worshiped and indulged her, but 
had never in his life denied her any wish—what 
more could she desire? Yet there were many who 
said that she was not happy—that, despite its calm 
fair loveliness and high-bred repose, her face was 
anxious—that she had a habit of looking round, 
half-frightened, at any sudden entrance, at the un- 
expected sound of footsteps, at the sound of a 
strange vuice. She would turn in a strange, halt 
frigitened fashion, as though dreading to see some 
one. She did this so often that people noticed it at 
last. 

And then the dainty bloom in her face came and 
went so suddenly. When talking eagerly, happily, a 
chance word would drive the light and animation 
from her face, a far-oft dreamy look would come 
into her eyes, and only after a time would she 
rouse herself, when it was like one waking from a 
painful dream. 

There were times even when she seemed so 
restless, so unlike herself, that Lord Lynmarche 


| grew anxlots, and insisted upon her taking advice. 


Doctors looked gravely at her, and said something 
about her being over-tired and needing rest. There 
was nothing the matter that they could detect. 
Lord Lynmarche said that, when the’ London sea- 
son had ended, instead of going to Brighton or 
to Ryde, they would go to Dynewell, and there, 
the doctors assured him, with a courtly bow, Lady 
Gwendoline would soon be herself again. 

She had lovers and admirers innumerable, this 
proud young beauty, but she had never smiled on 
any of them. The world would have been delighted 
if it could but have found her to be the heroine of 
a love-story, but there was not the least whisper 
of anything of the kind. The Earl of Boynford had 
made her an offer, which she had refused: fright- 
ened and warned by his fate, other lovers stood at 
a respectful distance. She moved amongst them 
with proud, serene, unruffied grace. She accepted 
all compliments and flattery, all homage and attén- 
tion, in the same fashion, with the same half-vailed 
graceful indifference ; no man could boast to him- 
self that she had given him a smile more encour- 
aging or more kind than she had given another. 

But there was one lover who persevered in spite 
of rebuffs, and that was Sir Lancelot Elmere. She 
might be cold or proud as she would, she might 
treat him with indifference or with contempt—it 
was all the same to him; he loved her, and he had 
vowed to himself that he would win her. 

He had seen her portrait at the Academy before 
he had seen herself; he caught a glimpse of the 


| face so like the face of a Saxon queen, and of the 


dead-gold hair, and then he crossed the room to 
look more closely at the picture. Its loveliness 


| fascinated him; he looked at it long and linger- 


Listen, Sir Lancelot.” | 


ingly. 

“Ts that some artist’s dream,"’ he wondered, ‘‘ or 
is it the portrait of a living woman?” 

He turned to his catalogue: ‘‘ No. 267, Lady 


Gwendoline Lynmarche.”’ 

Then he remembered to have heard of her, of her 
beauty and grace, and he determined to obtain aa 
introduction to her. All day the face of that por: 
trait was with him—the beautiful tender eyes, the 
proud sweet lips, and the wondrous hair of dead 
gold. More than once he tried to put away the 
memory, but he could not—it haunted him. 

“‘Surely,’’ he said to himself, with a smile, “1 
who have been indifferent to the chat'ms and fasci 
nations of some of the finest women in England 


| surely | am not in love with a picture.” 
7 I 


he bent over her | 


‘Every one is happy at Christmas,” she replied, 


That same night he saw her at the Opera. His 
heart beat, his ptlses thrilled, his whole heart went 
out to her. 

‘She, and no other,” he said to himself. ‘‘ She 
looks like Queen Guinevere at the tournament, 
only I believe King Arthur’s wife was not half so 
fair.”’ 

Lady Gwendoline wore a dress of white silk, with 
a knot of violets at her breast, and a circlet of 


| pearls in her golden hair. He watched her intently, 


“T think,” he went on, ‘‘ that sweet and fair and | 


and he loved her from that moment with a love 
that would end only with his life—a love that never 
grew less or cold, although once he believed that 
it was changed into burning hate. 

As he looked at her there came to him a sense of 
a completed life. 

“Is she, I wonder,’’ he said, ‘‘ the other half of 
mny own soul?’’ ‘ 

And then he found means to procure an introduc- 
tion to her. Lord Lynmarche was with his daugh- 
ter, and he had met Sir Lancelot before. He was 
delighted to renew the acquaintance. He wel- 


| comed the young baronet warmly, and smiled to 


‘* Hark !”’ broke in Sir Lancelot. ‘‘ Thatis twelve 


| duced. 
| the pleasure, and Lady Gwendoline bowed. 


himself a quiet smile when he saw how completely 
Lady Gwendoline absorbed his attention. 

There were few words spoken when these two, 
who were to be so much to each other, were intro- 
Sir Lancelot murmured something about 
There 
was a slight flush on her face and a light in het 
eyes. Sir Lancelot sat down by her side. 

They forgot the whole world. There was the 
brilliant opera-house, with its circle of beautiful wo 
men—there was the stage with its wondrous magic : 
but these two, who had looked into each other's 
eyes, had lost themselves—they neither saw nor 
It was the first delicious draught of the cup 
that had death in its dregs. 

‘IT do not consider that I am speaking to a stran- 

er,” said Sir Lancelot; ‘‘ 1 feel rather as though | 
nad known you all my life; and the reason is be- 
cause this morning—it seems an age since then—I 
saw your portrait at the Academy. I have never 
had your face out of my mind for one moment since, 
and, now that I see the reality, ] am half dazzled, 
half confused.” 

The honest, handsome face flushed with emotion ; 
the honest, noble heart beat as it had never done 
before. Her white eyelids drooped; there was in 
her manner, then as afterwards, something that he 
could not understand. She was not displeased at 
his admiration, but rather frightened at it. 

That night Lady Gwendoline was kinder to him 
than she was afterwards. She was never again so 
frank, so cordial so winsome. She had talked to 
him gayly, frankly, without reserve, herself quite 
unconscious of the glamour that was falling over her. 
Lord Lynmarche, with a smile, stood by while Sir 
Lancelot took her to the carriage. He was even 
kind enough to linger, good-naturedly, talking to 
some friend, while Sir Lancelot stood for five happy 
minutes conversing to Lady Gwendoline. 

The wind was cool. He looked at the light opera 
cloak. 
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Are you sure you are warm eno! gh?’ he asked 

It was suchasimple question, yet there was some 
t) n the tone which spoke volumes. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, drawing the cloak round het 
shi ers, ‘‘l am warm enough. Good-night, Sir 
Lancelot, 

She held out her hand, and he kept it for one 
half-1 nut in his own. 

May I sa\ st one word to you, Lady Gwendo- 
line? To-night has been the happiest time of my life 

ay, my life dates from this hour. I have not lived 
before.” 

In the faint light he saw the color deepen on her 
face, and he knew she was not angry with him. 


* Lady Gwendoline, | know that itis presumptuots 
of me, but I have been so happy, my happiness has 
driven all prudence away—give me the violets you 
have been wearing. Do not refuse me.” 

Perhaps it was that she did not stop to think. The 
next minute he stood alone with the violets in his 
hand, and Lady Gwendoline was thinking over what 
she had done. 

‘I ought not have given them to him,” she 
thought. ‘*‘ When I see him again, I must be on my 
guard;” 

CHAPTER 

F thinking of her new friend during half the night, 
| and longing for the time when she should see 
him again, was * being on her guard,” then indeed 
was Lady Gwendoline prudent enough. 

Il.ord Lynmarche spoke of Sir Lancelot on the fol- 
lowing day, saying how pleased he was to renew his 
acquaintance. He had a fashion of speaking his 
mind very plainly. He was quick to say whom he 
liked and whom he did not like, and he could not 
praise Sir Lancelot sufficiently. 

Lady Gwendoline listened with a quick beating of 
her heart. It was so pleasant to hear him praised, 
although she had decided thatshe must “ be on her 


lv. 


guard’’; it was pleasant to hear all his good 
qualities discussed, though these same gtialitiés 
sould never be any Goficern of hers. 


They next time they met was at Lady Holbrook’s 
all. Lady Gwendoline was looking very beautiful ; 
her dress of white and gold suited her fair blonde 
loveliness, and the diamonds that gleamed in her 
hair, and circled her white throat, added a radiance 
to her grand beauty. She had half expected to see 
Sir Lancelot there, and had promised herself to be 
very cantionus. But there was no caution in her 


thrill of delight, norin the flush that rose to her face. | 


Presently he stood before her holding out his hand. 

She was changed to him; he saw that at once. 
Her eyes drooped before his—she hid most carefully 
the light of welecome—her words were cold, her 
manner was even colder. He liked her better so 
than if she had appeared delighted to see him. 
There must, despite her caution, have been some- 
thing that gave him a slight hope, for throughout 
the evening he lingered by her side; he danced 
with her, and with none else, and very soon the 
rumor began to circulate that Sir Lancelot Elmere, 
the wealthiest baronet in England, was fascinated 
by Lady Gwendoline Lynmarche. 

It was nothing unusual—she had had so many 
lovers and admirers. But there was something 
different in her manner to him. The cool, polished, 
graceful indifference with which she received all 
other homage had given place to a shy, pretty 
avoidance of him. He was not the only one who 
had noticed it. 

Towards the close of the evening, when the rooms 


had grown warm, Sir Lancelot persuaded Lady | 


Gwendoline to walk through the drawing-room, and 
rest in the cool, fragrant conservatory. 

She declined at first, saying hurriedly that she 
was not tired, that she did not require rest; but 
Sir Lancelot had a certain quiet way of influencing 
people that it was hard to resist. When his desire 
was accomplished, when the white, jeweled hand 
rested on his arm, and the fair, proud face smiled at 
him, he said, gravely : 

‘* Lady Gwendoline, have | displeased you? Tell 
me frankly.” 

‘* No,” she replied, ‘ you have not.” 

‘Then will you tell me why you have changed to 
me? When I left you three evenings since, your 
smile made heaven for me; you were kind and 
gentle and gracious ; you talked to me, you laughed 
with me. Now you are cold and silent, grave and 
proud. What have I done that vou should change 
sv completely towards me ?”’ 

‘* You have done nothing,’’ she confessed. 

“Then is such treatment fair? Why will you not 
be frank and kind as you were at first?” 

She was tempted to say, honestly, ‘‘ Because I 
must be on my guard,” but she did not yield to the 
impulse. 

‘*]T do not think it is possible,’ she replied, ‘‘ to 
renew an intimacy at the exact point where it has 
been broken off. It would be like tying a broken 
thread without a knot—and that is not possible.” 

‘*Since the moment I left you I have thought of 
nothing but the happiness of seeing you again,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ and now you have made me very unhappy.” 

**] did not intend to do so,’’ she acknowledged, 
gently; and he saw an expression of half-weary 
pain come over her face. 

‘*Did you think I was too presumptuous, Lady 
Gwendoline? Were you angry with me because I 
asked you for those flowers?” 

‘* Not atall,” she replied. ‘I should not have 
given them if | had thought you presumptuous. 
do not see that lam unkind. I have danced with 
you—I am here talking to you. 
you blame me.” 

“Your manner is quite changed; there is some- 
thing of restraint about it that | do not understand. 
But, Lady Gwendoline, you will not frighten me ; I 
have set myself a task, and | will accomplish it.”’ 

But he found it difficult. He could not even to 
himself define the change; it was like a shadow 
that had fallen between them—a thin, impalpable 
shadow ; he could not penetrate it, he could not re- 
move it. She was never the same to him after their 
first interview. Still he was not daunted: she was 
so fair that she was worth any toil in winning, and 
he loved her with so deep and passionate a love that 
time and trouble were as nothing to him. 

He conld not conceal one thing from himself. 
She avoided him—he saw it plainly—yet it did not 
quite discourage him. ‘ The fact that she avoids 
me.’’ he said to himself, “is proof sufficient that 
she thinks of me.” 

So, when she intended to deprive him of all 
hope, he saw gleams of it. But she was not always 
cold and reserved with him. 
when, meeting her suddenly, he broke down the 
barrier of reserve, and she was her own bright self 

when he gave her no time to think, but seemed 
to seize her and carry her along by the mere force 
ot his will. Those happy hours were cheaply pur- 
chased by whole weeks of longing and pain. 

Then he began to ask himself why he could not 
win her, and in what he failed. 
else. He watched her keenly. 
fused to him she gave to no others. Why eould he 
not win her? He asked Lord Lynmarche for his 
consent, and his lordship smiled as he gave it. 

But, despite Lord Lynmarche’s approval, Sir 
Lancelot made slow progress; he found great diffi- 
cullies, and the problem that he couid never solve 
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wis, ‘‘ Why he could not win her?” Heknew that 
his rank and position were high, high enough to 
satisfy even the most ambitious; he knew that he 
was wealthy: and he knew, above all, that he 
loved her with such an intensity of love that it was 
impossible it should win no return. 

Still days and weeks passed, and he was com- 
pelled to own that he made no progress. If one 


if it flushed 
shone in 
she was 


day the fair, proud face smiled on him 
warmly, and a light like the light of leve 
her eyes, the next it was quite different 
colder, prouder, and haughtier than ever. 

* What I gain one day l lose the next,”’ he con- 
fessed to himself; ‘* but I shall win you yet, my fair, 
proud love,” he exclaimed, With renewed determina- 
tion j “* T will win you or die for you !”’ 

The Londoti season came to an end, and then, 


| thinking that his daughter looked pale and thought- 


1| 


I cannot see why | 


There were times | 


She loved no one | 
That which she re- | 


| jailer to permit the prisoner to escape. 


ful, Lord Lynmarche arranged that they should 
spend the next few months in quiet at home. 

Sir Lancelot was not forgotten; he had been 
several times to Dynewell, and at Christmas he was 
a welcome guest. Lord Lynmarche was pleased to 
see him. He could not tell whether Lady Gwendo- 
line was. He thought that the white hand trembled 
in his own, that the beautiful lips quivered ; but the 
face was calm and untroubled. 

‘*T would rather you hated me with a terrible 
hatred than be treated with indifference,” he said 
to her, in the passionate anguish of his disappoint- 
ment. ‘I might conquer that, 
indifference.” 

She drew back surprised. 

“You should not say such things to me, Sir 
Lancelot.” 

‘* But I must say them. 
and the whole world is happy. Do you know why I 
am here, sweet? Nay, you shall not turnfrom me 
because I use that word. Sweet, do you know why 
Iam here? I have come to beat down the barrier 
that your coldness and your pride have raised 
between us. I have come to clear away the shadow, 
and to ask you to let the full sun of hope and of love 
shine on me.”’ , 

She turned abruptly from him, but he would not 
be daunted. 

ee | Christmastide,”’ he 
Christmastide ; surely she will be kind now. 
one is happy—she will not make me miserable. 

Why Gould he not win her? He could not tell 
but he vowed to himself that the Christmas sun 
should not set until he knew. 

‘*On Christmas Day, when her heart is filled with 
sweet thoughts and memories, I will ask her to be my 
wife,’’ said Lancelot to himself, and he intended to 
keep his word. 


thought, ‘‘ merry 
Every 
” 


18 


(To be continued.) 





I cannot conquer | 


It is Christmas time now, | 


| self and the ladies of het court. 


HON, A. OAKEY HALL IN THE PLAY OF | 


‘¢ THE CRUCIBLE,” 
AT THE PARK THEATRE, BROADWAY. 

TY most fashionable ‘first night’? that New 

fork city ever witnessed occurred last Satur- 
day evening at the Park Theatre on the occasion of 
the production of the play “ Crucible.”’ Singularly 
enough in the main, but not in this particular in- 
stance, the motive which drew together the brains, 
beauty, and style of Gotham, was nota desire to see 
the play as a play, or to pass judgment upon the 
merits of Mr. John Dillon, an actor who comes to us 
with all the glamour of a Western reputation about 
him. ‘The all-absorbing attractiveness was the ex- 
pected début upon the stage of Mr.A.Oakey Hall, ex- 
Mayor ot this great city, lawyer and journalist by 
profession in turn, and the highest type of Bohemian 
always. Mr. Hall has filled the pleasurable fancy of 
our people for so long a time with his brilliant parts, 
that it was no wonder the theatre was crowded to 
overflowing the night he stepped from the subdued 
light of private life into the gairish glare of the foot- 
lights. His bon mofs had become typical pearls in the 
collection of good things ; his post-prandial addresses 
were known the world over almost as the wittiest and 
brightest of their kind; and the graces of his pen 
were conceded by everybody. Therefore it was a 
foregone conclusion that Oakey Hall, as he is pop- 
ularly called, would not make a failure of his dra- 
matic venture—and he did not. From the time he 
first walked on the siage, sans mustache and eye- 
glasses, and arranged the papers upon his desk, in 
the set scene of a banking-room, to the very last, 
he displayed a wonderful aptitude for the profession, 
and a tremendous command over himself. 
first he was a little dazed by the appallingly critical 
nature of the audience that smiled upon him, but 
it did not take long for the feeling to wear off, and 
then he was master of the sithation. He played 
the part of Mr. Averton, cashier ot a bank. 

The play is a melodrama, has four acts, and 
thirty-three actors are engaged in its performance. 
The plot is complicated, and an unusually large 
proportion of the personages are rascals. Reuben 
Pensleigh is a London banker. His wife, Kve, was 


formerly the wife of a man who died a convict in | 


Australia. Her present husband is ignorant of this, 
and she fears that he may learn the disgrace that 
attaches to her. Phil the Scrivener, another con- 
vict, has some letters written by her to her first 
husband. By threatening to make these known to 
the banker, he has blackmailed his wife till she 
has agreed, in order to obtain a surrender and pos- 
session of the letters, to aid Phi! in robbing the 
safe of her husband’s bank. While engaged in this 
crime the guilty parties are ignorant that they are 
watched by a deaf and dumb boy, son of the bank 
messenger. When the crime has been committed 
Eve finds that Phil has cheated her, in giving her 
letters other than her own. By the cunning of 
Phil, who simulates the appearance of Mr. Kierton, 
the cashier of the bank is suspected of having 
committed the robbery, and the circumstantial 
evidence against him is so conclusive that he is 
arrested, taken to jail, and held tor trial.. Timothy 
Taffey, an Irishman, is made foreman, and P//’, 
who now passes as Count Fabrega,is placed upon 
the jury as a talesman, much to the gratification of 


| engaged in kidnapping natives of those islands. 


| and his party, but a far more interesting and impressive 


Silas Craft, a rascally attorney, whose special de- | 


posit was stolen from the bank, and who himself 
was an accessory to the theft, with the purpose of 
making the banker pay the loss. The fourth scene 
in the third act shows the twelve jurymen in con- 
suitation. 
mich humor and strong contrasts of character. The 
scene is a novel one, never having been attempted 
in such faithful realism before. All the miseries 
of the hungry, thirsty, cold and uncomfortable 
jurors who cannot agree among themselves to 
‘agree’ are faithfully shown, exciting the greatest 
merriment on the part of the audience. 

The cashier is convicted and sentenced. In 
prison he is taunted by his fellows and tempted by 


his friends.: He is an object of interest, and a | 


model of suffering virtue. Eve, impelled by the fact 
that an innocent man is suffering tor her crime, 
now aware also that her accomplice intended from 
the first to cast suspicion on the cashier, bribes the 
When the 


| offer is made by the keeper the cashier is strong! 


| 


tempted. Visions of a pleasant life on the Conti- 
nent with his sister and her husband pass before 
him ; but he says to himself: ‘1 might break faith 


Here is an oceasion for the exhibition of | 





with the law, but shall I not keep faith with my- 
self?” and returns the key that might have set him at 


liberty He also severely lectures the jailer. A 
letective who, through the pantomimic revelations 
of the deaf and dumb boy, has been put upon Eve's 
track, finds her: sl contesses the whole transac 
tion to him: thev goto the home oflice : the cashier 


harged; the wicked are arrested 
and depart on their way to punishment, and the 
good are purified and made happy by passing 
through the crucible. 

Our picture is devoted to the scene in the second 
act, which shows the villa ot Mr. Kierton at one of 
the suburbs of London. The deaf and dumb boy 
suddenly catches sight of the bank cashier as he 
stands amoung his tamily, having been bailed in 


is honorably dis« 


London, and by pantomimic gestures of a star- | 


tling nature seems to intimate that he has just come 
tpon the man whom he recognizes as the robber. 
The scene is a powerful one, and formed one of the 
many dramatic crises of the play. 


CHRISTMAS SCENES. 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 

CENTENNIADELPHIA Was in its happiest mood on the 
18th of December 

A FULL representation of dental apparatus is guaranteed 
y the American Academy of Dental Science 

4 sINGLE firm of Maine quarrymen will send 
$20,000 rth of granite in various conditions 

A CALL will be made upon the Maryland Legislature for 
pecuniary aid by the Baltimore Board of Trade 

An exhibition was opened at Salem, Mass., on Dec. 15th, 
of antique articles, in aid of the State Commission 

AT present it looks as if the immense and beautiful 


buildings will be inadequate to the demands of space 


Wui es Philadelphia is preparing to lodge all the world, 
New Jersey is getting ready to supply the vegetables 

Tae Austrian Commissioner promises to secure for the 
lake west of Machinery Hall several beautiful gondoias 


A CENTENNIAL regiment was formed last week from 


among the members of Post 42, G. A. R., of Lowell, Mass 


THe Dott Winpow at R. H. Macy & Co.’s. | 


HE shops are bright with holiday decorations, | 
and the streets are alive with promenaders. 
On all sides are indications that Christmas is coming. 
All juvenility is agog with expectation, and all 
paternity is anxiously preparing for the joyful occa- 
sion, Seeing the shops is one of the ‘‘ institutions *’ 
of the season; and around the windows where is 
displayed the tempting array of fancy goods crowds 
gather to wonder and admire. To the many the 
sight is only a brilliant exhibition of unattainable 
luxuries, and only to the few are these wonderful 
storehouses of ingenuity and taste a field for selec- 
tion; but the tantalizing displays, and the throng of 
sightseers attracted, add lite to the merry holiday 
season and warm the spirit of charity and good- 
fellowship which always brightens Christmas. 

One of the most interesting displays of the present 
season is to be found at R. H. Macy & Co.’s esta- 
blishment, at Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue ; 
and the large bay-windows present a very attractive 
appearance. One of these windows is turned into 
a scene where parties of richly dressed Paris dolls 
form pretty tableaux. It represents a skating-pond 
where dozens of lovely blondes and brunettes in 
seal-furs, velvet, rich silks, and exquisite boots, in 
tiny skates, are posing in the most coquettish man- 
ner to attendant admirers. These wonderful dolls 
are dressed in the latest styles, to the smallest 
detail, and their features are molded in imitation of 
reigning favorites in other times—the Empress her- 
In the other bay- 
window sit and stand, in various groups, twenty- 
four elegantly attired ladies, and as many nurses, 
each holding an infant. The latter window has 
been sketched by our artist. From the crowds of 
spectators that gather around the spot, it appears 
that interest in dolis is not confined to the juveniles. 
Of course, it is a dream of wonder to the little ones 
who stand, with ‘‘ wide ope’d eyes,” gazing at the 
fairy scene; but many of more mature years seem 
to be equally interested. One thing that makes this 
display particularly attractive is the fact that this 
colony of dolls is to be distributed to children of 
various infant-asylums—the particular institutions 
to be decided by the votes of the patrons of Macy’s 

charity-boxes being placed within the store, the 
ballots being pennies. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 

Tak Royat Visit to Inpra supplies us this week with 
two sketches, one of which shows the natives preparing, 
in honor of the Prince of Wales’s arrival, the illumina- 
tions on the Esplanade—a magnificent expanse, which is 
the pride of Bombay ; while the other represents the | 
ianding of His Highness at Bombay, amidst a throng of | 
princes and dignitaries whose gorgeous Oriental dresses 
and official uniforms gave additional splendor to the 
scene 

RalsinG THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MAGENTA” in Toulon | 
harbor, France, has afforded numerous illustrations to | 
the Paris pictorial press, two of which we reproduce. In 
one, a diver is putting on submarine armor before going 
down to the depths of the sea; and in the other he is 


| exploring, equipped with his armor and a submarine 
At the | 


lamp, the interior of the sunken ship. 


Tuk McurpEerR or ComMmoporkE JAMES GRAHAM Goop- 4 
ENouGH, Commander of the British naval squadron on 
the Australian station, last August, by the savages in 
some of the islands of the West Pacific, was duly chron 
icled in our columns, and his dying behavior was noted 
as a noble example of Christian heroism. The late Com 
modore Goodenough, like the late Bishop Coleridge Pat 
terson, in 1870, doubtless fell a victim, by mistake, to 
the revengeful spirit provoked among the savages by 
the cruelty and treachery of white men who had been 
We 
give the scene at the attack on Commodore Goodenough 


picture might be made of his dying farewell to his offi- 
cers and men on the quarterdeck of the Pearl 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES, 
For WEEK ENpDING DEc. 18TH. 


| including the $10,000 shaft 


New York City.—The Twenty-third Street Theatre, 
late Bryant’s Opera House, opened on Monday night of 
last week with the play of ‘‘ The Flatterer.”’ Although 
the piece is by no means a strong production, the pretty 
house was the recipient of quite extensive patronage | 
during the week. Rose Michel gains in strength 
at the Union Square Theatre, the performance of Miss 
Rose Etynge being a remarkable exhibition of dramatic 
production ‘« Pique,”’ Mr. Daly’s latest play, was 
given to the public at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on the 
14th. When it is pruned judiciously, particularly in the 
conversations, it will prove a most popular entertain 
ment The English version Nos Intimes,”’ 
entitled ‘Our Bosom Friends,”’ is crowding Wallack’s 

F. S. Chanfrau played his specialty, “Sam,"’ to 
crowded houses at Wood's Museum Miss F. \ 
Proudfoot, the popular dramatic instructress of this city, 
is supporting E. L. Davenport successfully in the pro 
vinces Old-fashioned Christmas Pautomimes are 
announced for the Eagle Theatre during the holidays. 
The strong part of their bill for the past week has been 
“ Girofle-Girofla,’’ with Julia Mathews as the twin 
heroine. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have met 
a flattering reception at Booth’s. On December 27th, 
Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cawsar’’ will be produced in a 
style of unexampled magnificence at this house 
The Wachtel troupe made a grand success of “ Lohen 
grin’? at the Academy of Music, with Herr Waclitel in | 
the title role. At the hall of the San Francisco | 
Minstrels a hit has been made with a fanfarade called | 
“The Jersey Fox Hunt.”’. The Seventy-first Regi 
ment N. G. S. N. Y., gave a reception at the armory on 
Friday evening, December 17th. An interesting feature 
was the music of the newly-organized band, which is 
composed largely of the members of the famous North | 
German Military Band, under the leadership of C, Marney. | 


| tainments 


| Patrons 


Tue skeleton of Sheridan's twenty-mile horse will not 
be exhibited, because it is still covered with warm flesh. 


It 18 believed that it will be necessary to add 2,000 
men to the police force of Philadelphia during the Cen 
tennial season 

Tue Department of Pennsylvania G. A. R. expects to 
have an encampment of at least 20,000 old soldiers dur 
ing June and July next 

Dr. Lorine, of the United yn, is 
particularly anxious for a display of educational systems, 
apparatus and fucilities. 

Tuomas ALLEN, President of the Missouri State Board, 
has issued a letter urging a proper display of the mechani- 
cal industries of St. Louis 


States Commissi 


PROFESSOR THOMAS ARCHER, director of the Edinburgh 
Museum, who took part in the Vienna Exposition, is a 
member of the British Commission 
Bist will be the Centennial 


DECEMBER anniversary of 


Montgomery’s unsuccessful attack on Quebec, dur.ng 
which the intrepid commander lost his life. 

Ir 1s thought that there will be 30,000 articles of 
French merchandise displayed, and that of the 1,200 


French exhibitors, two thirds will be from Paris 


Tue Mayor of Haverhill, Mass., has been urged to cal 
a meeting of citizens to effect an organization by which 


the interests of the city may be displayed properly 


Mr. Peak, of West Troy, N. Y., has an old armchair 
which was the first thing taken off the first English ship 
captured by the Americans during the Revolutionary War. 


Ong HunpreD and Forty two cases of Egyptian art 
cles were shipped from Alexandria, November 15th, and 
the members of the Commission were to leave Bremen, 
December 18th 

Epmunp Anovut, the well-known novelist, and editor 
of the Y/Yeme Sifcle, has completed arrangements to 
visit this country next year, and correspond with several 
French journals. 

Tue schooner Philadelphia bound from Richmond, Va , 
to Philadelphia with a cargo of granite consigned to the 
Commission capsized and sank off Poole’s Island, Chesa 
peake Bay, on the 13th 


Wittiam J. Puituips, Superintendent of the Police 
and Fire Alarm Telegraph Department of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed General Manager and Director of the 
Exhibition telegraph system 

M. Cavupert, besides his position on the French Cen 
tennial Committee, has a commission from the Minister 
of Public Instruction to examine our public schools and 
educational establishments. 

AN application has been made by the poultry-dealers 
of New York, Boston and Buffalo for the erection of a 
building covering at least five acres, to be devoted exclu. 
sively to an exhibition of poultry s 


At Fort Wayne, Ind., there will be a series of enter 
presented by the children of the public 
schools during the Winter, in aid of the fund for the 
illustration of our educational system. 2 


Ose of the cases at the Ladies’ Centennial Exhibition 
at Plummer Hall, Salem, had a special claim to notice, as 
its contents illustrated the domestic life of the royal 
family of France nearly a century ago. 


ALL the excursions of commercial and editorial parties 


| to the Centennial Grounds have been paid for by the 
| citizens of Philadelphia, and not one cent of expenditure 


has ever been charged against the Centennial Fund 


Mr. Lioyp Horrex, who made a nine-foot model of 
Windsor Castle for the South Kensington Museum, has 
completed a model of the famous Tower of London on a 
scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to a foot for the Cen 
tennial 


Tuk Secretary of the Ontario Advisory Board proposes 
that during the Winter an exhibition of ladies’ work be 
held at Toronto, and that a selection of the best articles so 
displayed be made for the Department of Canada at the 
Centennial. 

A Boston manufacturer of soda-water fountains is 
having prepared a three-story building of wood and glass 
on the Centennial Grounds. There will be a square 
tower on cach corner of the building, and an octagonal 
one rising from the centre to a height of ninety-one feet. 


AN Indianapolis firm will exhibit $100,000 worth of 
granite and marble tombstones, monuments and tilings, 
prepared for the grave of 
Meredith. The mouument is 
high, and surmounted by a life-size 


General Sol 


feet 


the late 
thirty-eight 


| statue of the deceased soldier. 


Tur Executive Committee of the National Grange, 
of Husbandry, have leased sixty acres of 
ground, and will erect an immense building near the 
Grounds for the accommodation of a grand encampment 
The Pennsylvania Central has promised to lay a double 
track from these headquarters to the Park, for the ex 
clusive use of the Grangers. 

Coronet Ricnarp Henry Lee, who has been selected 
as Reader of the Declaration of Independence at the 


opening of the Exhibition, is a grandson of Richard 
Henry Lee of Revolutionary fame, a nephew of © Light 
Horse Harry,”’ and a cousin of the late General Robert 


E. Lee. He is a lawyer by profession 
powerful and pleasing voice 


and possesses a 


THE Massachusetts State Commission have addressed 
a circular to the publishers of all newspapers and pe 
riodicals in the State requesting that they forward as 
soon after the first of January as practicable one speci 
men number of their publications It was suggested 
that these specimens should contain the history of the 
publications they represent, the history of their locality 
and a succinct account of their local industries 


A cynic addressed one of the 
apropos of the Senatorial and Congressional visi 
lows: ‘‘ Nearly all of Congress will be present, including 
the eighty-four ex-rebel generals who hold seats in that 
body. Just imagine this whole battalion of live and 
simon-pure Confederate generals marching up Chestnut 
Street, their long black hair waving in the breeze, their 
bowie knivea dangling at their sides, and their Ku Klux 
masks in their carpet sacks,’’ 


Philadelphia papers 


as fol 
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CHRISTMAS, 


ys Christmas, ever welcome fr 
Thou bright amd pleasant beaco 
» cheer as at the lark end 
And make our | 
rushivg wond’s tumultuous din 

Is hushed gather round 
Home's magic 
And 


end 
n set 


m 


The 


year's 
vearts their gloom forget! 


wh 


n loved ones 
in, 


its be 


circle ows 


narr 
clasps our all within und 
But there are those whese silent prayer, 
If scorned by ws, the louder rings 
In Heaven above—they ask their share 
Of common, necessary things 
God help the poor on Christmas Day! 
The blasts of poverty are chill; 
And, be our bot sad as it may, 
Theirs must be darker, sadder still 
Rach of us knows his own hard part — 
We canwot tell what griefs are theirs, 
And well we know the human heart 
Is hardened by Life’s many cares. 


Each year we turn a fair white page, 

Each year begin our record pew, 
And pause on Life’s long pilgrimage 

To look the written volumes through ; 
And it is pleasant when we find, 

Among the many hist’ries there, 
Short verses marked and underlined 

Whose rhythm was passing sweet and rare 
But some—who is there feels it not ’— 

There are that grieve our hearts te read, 
Defaced and stained with many a blot 

Of long-regretted word or deed 


And when the gloomy cypress spray 
Amid our Christmas wreath is wound, 
When tears are shed for one away 
Whose place on earth no more is found, 
Weep not, for we have pain to bear 
The restless pain of empty years; 
But they have gained the haven where 
No shadow falls of sin or tears 
We toil, and stif! our tasks increase 
We risk our souls in worldly strife, 
But they have Christmas joy and peace 
Beside the stream of endless life. 


Repented at Leisure. 


By tae AvTuor or “ Dora Taorne,” “ RepEEMeD 
ay Love,” ‘** Tae Story or a Weppine Rio,” 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


HERE was nothing terrible in the scene that 
met the eyes of Ethel and Sir Oscar Charlcote, 
when they had entered the room in the keep- 
er’s cottage. The apartment was small, 

square, and scrupulously clean; the bed was at 
the end near the window, and on it lay the dying 
man. His face lighted up with a gleam of recog- 
nition as he saw the vailed figure of a lady standing 
near. 

Sir Oscar never lost his presence of mind. 
tarned to the nurse. 

“« We are come to see your patient, and to re- 
main with him for a short time,”’ he said. ‘ Will 
you go and rest?” 

*«T will go down-stairs and get myself some tea, 
sir,’ she replied; and the next moment she had 
left the room. 

Then the dying man held out his hands to Ethel. 

“ Ethel,’ he said, feebly, ‘‘ you are come at 
last!” 

He had committed a felony, he had blighted her 
life, he had been vilely selfish and cruelly mean, 
but he had loved her passionately, and he lay 
dying. She knelt down by his bedside, and took 
his hands in hers. 

“Take away your vail,”’ he said, “that I may 
look my last on the face that is all the world 
to me.”’ 

She did not remove her hands. Sir Oscar un- 
fastened the thick vail; it fell with the dark cloak 
to the ground, leaving her shining jewels and silken 
dress uncovered. The dying man looked at her 
with a faint, wondering smile. 

‘You are come to me in all your bravery of 
jewels and dress, my queen,” he said. ‘‘ My beau- 
tiful queen, | only deserve that you should hate 
me, yet you let me hold your hands in mine.” 

«‘{ do not hate you,” she corrected, gently. 

“Thank heaven tor that! I am dying, Ethel— 
my short, ungracious life is nearly ended. My sins 
and follies are all over. Ah, my queen, listen to 
me for a few moments—bend your beautilul face 
lower—so—I cannot speak clearly. Ethel, listen. 
| was not always bad. I began life with all good 
intentions, all great, grand and generous hopes. I 
was young, happy, gallant, gay. Oh, for my lost 
youth, my lost lite !”’ 

He broke out into a low, feeble wailing most 
pitiful to hear. 

“*My lost life—oh, Ethel, if I might but live it 
over again—if I might but have time to redeem it! 
Believe me, dear, wretched outcast though I am 
now, I was young, rich, and happy once. Once I 
was worthy of your love—now | am deserving of 
your hate.” 

She bent her beautiful face over his, and whis- 
pered to him that heaven was merciful. Her tears 
fell warm and fast upon his face. 

‘| wish,” he said, faintly, ‘‘that I could speak 
with a voice that all the world might hear—that I 
—_ make my fatal story a warning.” 

‘hen he murmured some words she could not 
distinguish. 

**Ethel,”’ he cried, in a loud, clear voice, “I 
uim standing on the brink of a deep, dark river; it 
is rolling so swiftly on! White faces look at me 
from the waters as they pass by, and the river is 
rising; the dark waters will cover me soon. Hark 
how the waters rush ?”’ 

She told him it was only the sound of the wind 
amongst the trees—the great tall trees in the 
wood. He wandered again— 

“The wood, the little gate by the wood, and 
Ethel, my wife, standing there with the passion- 
flowers in her hand! Ethel, my wile, standing 
where the changing ‘light trom the stained-glass 
window falls on her, and one great gleam is blood- 
red! Ethel, Ethel, my fair young wife !”’ 

She laid her hand on his brow, and whispered 
gentle words to soothe him. 

“It is rushing on, Ethel, the dark, swift, silent 
river—it will take me away. Tell me you for- 
give me.” 

He held her hands tightly clasped, he looked 
in her face with an appealing expression she never 
forgot. 

“Of all the wrong I have done,” he said, “ the 
cruelest was to you. It was the most selfish and 
cruel deed any man could bave done, to cloud that 
sweet young life of yours. Ethel, I remember 
when your face was all sunshine, and your beauti- 
ful lips all smiles. I remember when your voice 
was all music; and when | saw you again, my 


He 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


queen, so terribly changed, I knew what I had 
done. Ethe!—oh, if the rush of that dark water 
would but stop! It drowns my voice, and it drowns 
Ethel, say you forgive me—utter my name 
once more; | have not heard it for years.” 

Laurie, I you,” she said, gently ; “] 
forgive you the wrong you did me, and your cruel 
‘I forgive you, as I pray heaven to pardon 
me for my folly and pride. From the very depth 
my heart I say, heaven have mercy on you!” 
and then she stopped, for he was weeping like a 


yours. 
forgive 
de 


eit. 


} child. 
“Ethel,” he begged, ‘‘when I am dead, re 
member how I loved you. You have been the one 





| love! 


star of my life. Try to forget how wicked and 
worthless I was—only remembering my great, deep, 
passionate love; say to yourself, ‘Poor Laurie 
poor faulty, erring Laurie—how he loved me!’ 
There is a long life before you, my queen, and the 
grass will soon be growing green over my grave. 
Let my great love plead for me; think what I suf- 
fered on my wedding-day, when they took me away. 
Ethel, grant me one favor. You see that small 
box.” 

He pointed as he spoke to a small plain deal box, 
securely fastened with lock and key. 

“‘ [ never thought to die near you,” he continued. 
‘*T never hoped to die with your dear hands in mine. 
Ethel, 1 am powerless to move—will you take the 
key that hangs round my neck and unlock that box?” 

She removed a silken string from his neck, and 
with the key attached to it unlocked the box. It 
held nothing bat a few faded flowers—so withered, 
so faded, that she did not recognize them. She 
carried them to him, and wondered at his wild weep- 
ing when he saw them. 

“They have been to prison with me,” he said ; 

they have been over the seas with me ; the hardest 
officials that opened that little box to see what it 
contained closed it quickly again and said nothing. 
I have kissed it when all the diamonds, all the 
wealth of this world would have been valueless. | 
have prized it as kings do their crown—as misers 
their gold. Do you know what the contents are, 
Ethel ?” 

She looked at the withered, dried-up leaves. 

‘*No,”’ she replied, gently, ‘‘ 1 do not.” 

‘*Those are the passion-flowers that you held in 
your hand as a bridal bouquet on the morning we 
were married, Ethel; they are not more faded or | 
dead than my hopes.” 

As he spoke the whole scene with its surround- 
ings rose vividly before her—the sweet dewy 
Summer morning, the church with its stained-glass 
windows, the altar where she had stood in the vary- 
ing lights, the passion-flowers that she had gathered 
all shining with dew. She remembered how he had 
taken them from her. 

‘They were suitable flowers for you, Ethel,’ he 
said, sadly. ‘‘ 1 remember how grieved I felt at the 
time—how the sight of them filled me with dismay ; 
but they were well chosen—they were tokens of 
what was to follow. Roses would have been unfit- 
ting for my bride. Oh, Ethel, they are not so dead 
or so faded, dear, as my hopes. You will see that 
they are buried with me. Promise, Ethel.”’ 

“| promise,’ she replied, but her voice was 
almost inaudible. 

Then he seemed suddenly to become aware of Sir 
Oscar’s presence. He looked at him long and | 
earnestly. 

** Ethel,” he said, ‘‘ place those poor dead flowers 
on my breast, and let me hold your hands in mine. It 
is only for a few short minutes, dear. The river is 
rising and I am sinking. You told me that I had 
blighted your life—that you loved some one from 
whom you had been obliged to part. This is a noble, 
fearless face—the face of a good and noble man. Is | 
it him whom you love, Ethel ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘“‘I loved him and parted | 
from him.” 

‘*1 am glad that lie is here.” 

He turned his dying face to Sir Oscar. 

‘*T am glad that you have come,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
presence will shield Ethel from all harm, from all 
comment. May I say something to you? She, my 

oor young wife, is free from all blame. The lilies 
in the field are not purer than she is. It was all my 
fault—all mine. | saw her, and she was so beautiful 
that I loved her at once with a love that las lasted 
my life, and will end only with my death. 1 tempted 
her. | saw that she was proud, and on her wounded 
pride, her wounded love, I played skillfully. Ethel | 
never loved me. I flattered her, I studied every 
weakness of her character, and made them all sub- 
servient to my designs. I bear witness here on my 
deathbed that she was not in the least to blame— 
that no taint or suspicion of wrong could be at- | 
tached to her—that I sinned against her. | deceived 
her. She was young, simple, innocent as a child, 
and I worked upon her through her faults, and 
tempted her through her pride. I did her so greata 
wrong in marrying her that I deserved the bitterest 
unishment, and | have had it. You will not let 
Sthel suffer for my sin?’ 

Sir Oscar bent over him, with kindliest pity on his 
face. 

‘**T believe you,”’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘] am sure 
that the fair sweet girl we have both loved is free | 
from blame. It will make your deathbed happier if 
| tell you something else. 1| will do all I can to 
make the remainder of her life happy. I will give 
her the greatest love—the greatest reverence. | will 
do all | can to make her forget the terrible past. | 
You may trust me; we will respect your memory, 
and I will do what you would most desire—make 
her happy.” 

A light more tender and beautiful than they had 
seen before came over Laurie Currington’s face. He | 
raised Sir Oscar’s hand to his lips. 

“ May heaven bless you!” he said. “ You are a 
noble man. You are a noble man,” he repeated, | 
faintly, ‘‘and I am glad that she will be happy. | 
There is no more jealousy or envy leftin me ; it is all 
dead. I shall die the more easily for knowing what 
I do. Life is sweet to us all, but 1 am pleased that 
I can die and leave her free.” 

Then his hand relaxed its hold. 

‘*Ethel, Ethel,’ he cried, “‘ the river runs on so 
swiftly and so dark —it is here—up to my lips. Will 
you bend down and kiss my face once, only once 

efore | die, for my great love’s sake?’ 

She looked up at Sir Oscar. 

on I do what he wishes?’’ her eyes seemed to | 
ask. 

He answered her gravely. 

** Yes, it is for the last time, Ethel.” 

She laid her fresh warm lips on his, already so | 
cold and nttmb. 

“* My beautiful queen,’’ he murmured, “‘ my heart’s | 
Oh, Ethel, Ethel, hold me! The water is | 
here—it is overwhelming me!”’ 

Then the feeble grasp relaxed, the head fell 
back, and he had fallen into the dark river that was | 
to bear him to the eternal shores. 

“He is dead, Ethel,” said Sir Oscar, gently; | 
“let me take you away now, dear.” | 

Of her own accord she bent over him again and | 
kissed the cold brow—he had loved her so dearly. 
She laid the withered flowers on his breast, and 
then turned away. | 

** Good-by, Laurie,’’ she said, while the tears fell | 
from her eyes; “ good-by-.”’ 

She left him then, silent in death, with a smile ! 


ILLU 


| could bear 


| by making his request during breakfast in the pre- 


| to the memory of "the dead. 
| Keep in six months’ time, if you are there; and 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


on his lips, and the faded passion-flowers on his | 
breast. 
In a few words Sir Oscar told the nurse what had | 


happened. She did not evince the least surprise. 
‘““My only wonder is,’ sho said, ‘‘ that he has 
lasted so long. It seemed to me as though he 


could not die.”’ 
Then Sir Oscar drew Ethel’s arm within his own. 


We must hasten home, my darling,”’ he said ; 
* vou are cold and tired.”’ 

She wept silently as they went home in the 
silence of the night together. When the towers of 
the Hall appeared in sight, she turned to him. 

‘* How am I to thank you, Sir Oscar?” she said. 


‘What should I have done without you? 

‘‘T want no thanks, Ethel,” he replied; ‘‘ I am 
only. too happy that in the hour of your distress I 
was by your side.” 


Once more she stood alone in her room. Lisette 
had been most faithfal;: no one knew of her mis- 
tress’s absence, and she was there to open the 
door. She looked wonderingly at the beautiful 


White face before her. 

‘1 am afraid you have walked too far, miss,’’ 
she said; ‘‘ you seem quite exhausted.” 

‘‘l am very tired,” acknowledged Ethel. 
I need not keep you any longer.” 

The maid went away, and she was left alone. 
She did not stop to remove her jewels, nor to take 
off the silken dress. She lay down on the pretty 
white bed, exhausted beyond the power of words 
to tell. 

It was over at last; the strain of long years, the 
torture of silence and suspense, the terrible secret, 
the weight of which had been greater than she | 
it was all ended. Laurie Carrington, 
the man she had married, the man whom for long 
years she had dreaded, lay dead. There was no 
more to fear from him. He could injure her no 
more, and the secret of her folly would be buried 
with him. 

She was free. She felt like one who has been 
for-years in a dark prison, and suddenly finds him- 
self in the broad open light of day. She could only 
repeat to herself over and over again that her long 
torture was ended— that she was tree. 

For the first time since that terrible day at St. 
Ina’s she slept a long dreamless sleep—the sleep of 
exhaustion—and the rest was so deep and so sweet 
that she was almost sorry when the light of day 
awoke her. It was a rest so sweet, she would fain 
have slept on. It was so new and strange to 
awake without deadly fear as her companion, with- 
out dreading what the day might bring forth. A 
new sensation of life came over her. The tortures 
of shame and sorrow, the long, hopeless despair, 
were ended at last—she was free. 

She did not leave her room thatday. It wasa 
respite. She wanted to calm her thoughts, to 
still the tumult of heart and soul before she met 
people again. Lady St. Norman advised rest. It 
would quite restore her, she said. The fainting fit 
that had alarmed them was caused no doubt by 
over-fatigue. 

When she came down-stairs on the following day | 
Sir Oscar was the first person she saw. | 

**Are you better, Ethel?” he asked. “I a 
been very anxious about you.” 

A faint flush brightened her face. 
and sweet to be cared for by him. 

**I] am quite well,’’ she replied; and she was 
both pleased and touched to notice how, from the 
distance as it were, he seemed to watch over her. 
He said little to her, and that pleased her best 
while her heart was filled with memories of the 
Jead man. 

She was tried almost past her strength that 
evening, when she heard Lord Leighton tell how he 
had heard from the nurse that some of his own 
friends had been to see the dying man. 

‘*They told me also,’’ he continued, ‘“ that on 
his breast was found a bunch of faded flowers. I 
know nothing of him, but [{ cannot help thinking 
that the clue to the mystery of the man’s life lay in 
those faded flowers.” 

He was buried in the churchyard at Holme, and 
Sir Oscar Charlcote said he would place a tomb- 
stone over the grave. Years afterwards, when 
Ethel went to see it, she was touched to find that 
passion-flowers grew round it. 

She never forgot the morning of Laurie Carring- 
ton’s funeral—a beautiful Summer morning, when | 
the sun shone, and nature wore its brightest garb. 
Several of the servants from the park attended, and | 
some of the visitors went also. 

‘* Ethel,”’ said Sir Oscar,’’ would you wish to go 
to the funeral to-morrow ?”’ 

**I do not know,” she replied. 
cided.”’ 

“Tf you wish to go, I will make it easy for you 
by asking you to go with me.” 

She raised her eyes to his face with that look of 
implicit trust which always touched him so deeply. 

“1 will do whatever you think is right,” she 
said. 

‘Then I should say—go. 
mark of respect you can pay him. 
the right thing to do.” 

She went—he made it easy for her, as he said, 


‘ But 





lt was new 





“T have not de- 


It is the last and only 
Go, Ethel—it is 


sence of Lady St. Norman, who, looking at the 
beautiful sorrowful face, added, kindly : 

‘‘Go, my dear—the walk in the sunshine will do | 
you good.” 

So, while the sun poured down his warmth and 
light, while the Summer wind made sweet music in 
the trees, while the birds sang and the flowers 
bloomed, they laid poor erring, guilty Laurie Car- 
rington in his grave; and, of all those who from 
sympathy or kindness attended the ceremony, 
there was not one who suspected that the prond, 
beautiful, sorrowful Ethel was the dead man’s wife. 

Two days afterwards Sir Oscar said to Ethel : 

“Tam going away, Ethel; I know that you, as 
well as myself, would wish to pay all due respect 
I will visit Norman’s 


then, my darling, if for the third time | ask you to 
be my wife, what will your answer be ?” 

“It will be yes,” she replied ; and he went away 
happy and content. 

That same evening Lord St. Norman said to his 
wife : 

‘‘Helen, do you perceive 
Ethel ?”’ 

“ Helen laughed. 

‘‘Yes; and I venture to prophesy that after all 
Ethel will be Lady Charlicote,” she said. ‘Sir 
Oscar looks too happy for-the state of his affairs to 
be unprosperous.”’ 

‘* 1] was astonished at her to-day,’”’ observed Lord 
St. Norman. ‘ She looked bright, beautiful and will- 
ful as the Ethel of old. She gave me the idea of 
one who has had a cloud over her life, and sud- 
denly sees it drifting away.” 

And for the first time for many years Lord St. 
Norman took courage about his beautiful Ethel. 


any difference in 


CHAPTER XLVI., AND LAST. 
HERE was a chime of wedding-bells, sweet and 
low, with a strain of plaintive music ever and 
anon recurring in the jubilant sound—wedding- 
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bells from the church of the little town of St. Nor- 
where Ethel was married. 


mans, 
They had wondered why she wished the wedding 
| to be so quiet—why she almost prayed them to let 
her be married in the silence of the early morning, 
without ceremony, but Lord St. Norman would not 
consent. 

‘* My only daughter,” he said, ‘‘ about to be mat 
ried to aman whom I think a hero, to desire a quiet 
marriage —l c¢ 1 not agree to it rhe traditions 
of the Gordons torbid it.’ 

So the marriage was grand and magnificent. 
Honored guests, both rich and poor, were bidden 
to the feast. 

Once more Ethel stood before the altar. This 


time she carried no passion-flowers in her hand—no 
crimson gleam from stained ¢lass-windows fell over 


her. Her husband’s heart gloried in her beauty, 
and on her fair face there was no shadow of the 
past. 


People said afterwards that it was the most bean- 
tiful wedding they had ever seen, for it was all 
flowers. Look where the spectators would, there 
was nothing but flowers. They said, also, that so 
fair a bride had never been seen. The wedding-vail 
fell in graceful folds to her feet, the wreath of 
orange-flowers crowned her like a queen, and thie 
face that shown beneath the vail was most exqui 
site with its dainty flush and tender light. Children 
strewed flowers beneath her feet; people wished 
the newly-married joy; the wedding-bells chimed 
merrily; the air seemed filled with sunlight and 
music. 

Lord St. Norman held his daughter in his arms as 
he bade her good-by. 

“You will be very happy, Ethel,’’ he said. ‘* You 
have married a hero—and | may tell you now that 
the dearest wish of my heart has been accom- 
plished.” 

The baronet and his wife went to Fountayne for 
their honeymoon. 

- * * 


* * 


There is not a more beautiful or popular woman 
in her county than Ethel, Lady Charlcote ; fair 
children are blooming around her, brave young sons 
and lovely daughters rise up and call her ble-séd. 
But in the midst of all her triumphs—of her tender 
love tor husband and children, of the homage that 
is her portion, of the honor that is her due —in the 
midst of it all she preserves the greatest humility of 
heart, remembering the folly of her youth, and how 
terribly she suffered for it. 

Loving, beloved, happy and honored, Ethel, Lady 
Charlcote lives in the present. Her husband's heart 
rejoices in her. She takes her fair-haired chiidren 
on her knee, and tells them that the virtue dearest 
to heaven is humility, and that the sin that brings 
keenest, swiftest, surest punishment is pride. 

THE END. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON RECEPTION IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


HE Philadelphia Academy of Music on the even- 
ings of the l4th and 15th inst. presented a 
scene of such rare and unique beauty, brilliancy 
and variety, that it requires the combined aid of the 
writer and the artist to even (by description and 
illustration) suggest the surrounding magnificence. 
Everybody of the fashionable world was present. 
Everybody seemed inspired by the programme, and 
the Martha Washington Reception (such was the 
entertainment given by the Women’s Centennial 


| Committee) was set down by the citizens of the 


Quaker City as one of the most triumphant suc 
cesses of the day. 

The committee of ladies had been unremitting 
in the discharge of their duties under the direct 
supervision of Mrs. E, D. Gillespie. The police 
were in attendance, and had received instructions 
to keep out all persons not in full-dress from the 
parquet, balcony and dancing-floor. A large num 
ber of distinguished ladies of Philadelphia, Morris 
town, Reading, New Jersey, New York, Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, Chester, West Chester and other inland 
cities, were present. Age and youth with equal 
patriotism and fervor mingled in the festive. throng. 

The following was the programme, the most 
salient features of which our artist has sketched, 
on page 273, with skillful accuracy : 


THE RECEPTION. 


About twenty minutes of nine o’clock, when the 
vast assemblage had grown intensely anxious, the 


| curtain went up, and revealed the stage beautifully 


set with a semi-rural scene. Martha Washington, 
represented by Mrs. John Sanders, advanced to 
receive her guests, who came into view from the 
left. Mrs. Washington was soon surrounded by 
her immediate friends, while the other ladies cour- 
tesied to the hostess, and, having received her 
recognition, gathered in groups and conversed. 

The guests who presented themselves to Lady 
Washington included the gentlemen and ladies who 
had been selected to dance the minuet. 

Rich and elegant were the costumes, and it 
seemed as if the city had been canvassed in order 
that its teminine beauty might participate in this 
dance. The toilettes of the ladies evinced a taste 
characteristic of their sex in Philadelphia. 


THE MINUET. 


The couples, after passing Mrs. Washington, 
took their respective positions, and when all were 
ready, the orchestra began playing the music for 
the dance. 

The participants in the minuet had been for 
some time past taking lessons in the Foyer of the 
Academy, and they were prepared to go through 
the dance without a ‘misstep. The minuet is beau 
titul, and was watched with intense interest by 
the audience. The couples passed to and fro 
in the different figures with exquisite grace, how- 
ing to one another, and gliding here and there, 
while their faces beamed with smiles, as if they 
knew that their exhibition was a pleasing one, and 


| that they were the attraction of the thousands 


around them. 

Originally from Poitou, France—the music being 
in three quarter time and performed slowly—the 
first minuet is said to have been composed by 
Lully, the elder, and was danced by Louis XIV. in 
1653, at Versailles. The dance is still well-known by 
the celebrated Minuet de la Cour, which is fre- 
quently introduced in stage performances. ‘ There 
are five different minuet steps,’’ says M. Coulon, in 
his ‘‘ Hand-book of Dancing,” ‘one to the right. 
two to the left, and one forward; and one forward 
and turn around. All minuet steps begin with the 
right foot, and occupy two bars; they are composed 
of one demi-coup, which occupies one bar, and one 
pas de bourre, which occupies the other bar.” The 
dance occupied fifteen minutes; but in a moment 
alter Mark Hassler gave the significant tap, the 
baton was again raised, the orchestra commenced 
MHaying the Autograph Waltz, and the devotees of 

erpsichore understood that the floor was at their 
disposal. The initiatory step was taken by couples 
who seemed as if they had just come down trom 
the clouds and could not exactly define their relative 
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positions on this sphere. This feeling was soon dis 
carded, and the assurance which characterizes the 
average young lady and young gentleman became 
unmistakably apparent. A change came over the 
condition of the dancing-floor which made waltzing 
anything but a pleasure. Nearly every one who 


knew how to dance mingled with the throng; con- 
Sequentiy the ladies’ attire suffered immensely, 
And yet eve ry body would continue to dance and 


did dance until the last number on the programme, 


| circulating medium never existed. 


the ‘ Virginia Reel,” had been played, and Mark | 


Hassler’s arms were ready to drop off. 

During the evening supper was served in the Foyer 
and in other parts of the house, under the immediate 
direction of the Women’s Centennial Committee. 
to the satisfaction of every one who partook. The 
prices were moderate, and whatever the bill of fare 
recited could be had by asking, and that is more 
than can generally be said of such entertainments. 

Viewed from lel’nd the scenes, the spectators, 


with their delighted and admiring faces, were 
fascinating sight to the observer. A newspaper, 
which served as a programme and a_ pleasant 


medium of conveying Centennial points of informa- 
tiotl, was sold in the Academy by bright-looking 
lads dressed in Centennial costume. Our artist has 
sketched one of these newsboys, and also pencilled 
a bit of sentiment in the form of a little flirtation 
(and there were many flirtations during the evening) 
in the refreshment-room. 


A COLORED REPUBLIC. 
LIBERIA—ITs History & PRESENT CONDITION. 
(Continued from page 276 
Roberts was elected in his place, 
and in 1872 Royt, who had been reimprisoned, was 
drowned whilst attempting to @scape by swim- 

ming to a steamer about to leave for ngland. 

The revenue averages about $125,000, of which 
$95,000 comes from custom duties, and is expended, 
$40,000 for civil service, $13,000 for the army and 
$7,000 for justice. The President enjoys the munifi- 
cent allowance of $2,500, and the Cabinet Ministers 
from $1,000 to nothing, the patriot who receives 
this last reward of honor and of fame being the 
Postmaster-General. In 1871 a public debt of 
$500,000 was contracted at 7 per cent., redeemable 
in fifteen years, the bonds being floated at 7 per 
cent. The northwest boundary trouble absorbs ceon- 
siderable money, owing to the duplicity of the 
native chiefs, a payment being made, under pro- 
test, in 1874 of $18,000 to England for damages. 

The climate is equatorial, and there are the 
usual two seasons, wet and dry, the former begin- 
ning in June and ending in Uctober. In the wet 
season the rain follows the sun, and there is an 
average of from nine to filteen hours’ falleach day, 
the same distinction not holding there as in Pan- 
ama, where in the rainy season it is said to rain 
seven times a week, and in the dry seven times a 
day. ‘The average heat is about 50°, June being 
the coolest and January the hottest month. What- 
ever theorists may say to the contrary, 


England in 1870. 
2? Roy, 


WHITE MEN CANNOT LIVE 


in the country, even with the most perfect precau- 
tions. Shortly after arrival strangers are attacked 
by a fever called the ‘‘ acclimating,’’ caused by 
miasmata, but how no one explains, the heat doing 
no harm, forin truth they never know the tempera- 
ture New Yorkers suffer from in August; this 
rapidly develops into the bilious remittent stage, 
the African fever, and then into the tertiary form, 
which is generally fatal. For a white man there is 
no such thing as acclimation, a first attack giving no 
exemption from a second or a third, so at last it is 
bound to carry him off. 

At the late visit of the United States frigate 
Congress to Monrovia, matters were in a deplorable 
condition ; several of the high functionaries, includ- 
ing the General-in-Chief, were in jail for peculation, 
and the finances were in such a muddle thata large 
deficit was prophesied. Official calls were made 
upon President Roberts and his Cabinet, the Ameri- 
can Minister, Mr. J. Milton Turner, a negro, intro- 
ducing the visitors, The President is atall, military- 
looking gentleman, so nearly white that in a party 
of white men of different nationalities no one-would 
notice any difference, pretty well advanced in years, 
and filled with a due knowledge of the dignity and 
responsibility of his position; he spoke with great 
ride and satisfaction of America, and particularly of 
Virginia, his birthplace, and hoped to be spared to 
visit this country during the Centennial. His recep- 
tion-room was filled with pictures of American heroes 


and victories, and the Cabinet officers, grave, stately | 


gentlemen(of color) were all of the American party, 
in contradistinction to the Englishmen(also of color), 
who formed a faction in the state. Monrovia, a 
view of which is herewith given, is rather a sorry 
capital, dilapidated and ancient-looking owing to 


are at par in Liberia, as good as gold and as readily 
taken; their own currency is at an enormous dis 
count, and it ought to be, for a more disreputable 
The missionaries 
have done great good colonizing, little proselyting ; 


} 


opposite Harper, the capital of Maryland, in sight of | 
three churches, and a hundred deacons, are several | 


Kroo towns, where Idolatry, Voudouism and Fetich 


exist so openly that even the dominies declare 


niggers is no good. 


“them Ktoo 


We give an illustration of one of these supersti- | 


a consultation of a spirit which 
It is held in what 


tious ceremonies 
they call the Devil’s Bush. 


is 


| termed the *‘ inner sanctuary,” where great quanti 


| the burning figure. 


a | 


ties of material for a bonfire are collected. During 
the incantations, with the exception of a cloth 
around the middle, the actors in this strange scene 
of witchcraft and ignorance are quite naked. After 
some guttural mumbling, which of course is quite 
unintelligible to a stranger, a light is placed to the 


heap and the flames begin to rise, throwing a lurid | 


light over the dusky enchanters. 
the Devil’s Bush keep their eyes intently fixed upon 
Their belief is that the next 
sleep they have will be enlightened by dreams, 
which, in the morning, they compare together. Out 


of this jumble of nonsense they make out their plans | 


of war and council. Sometimes they consult the 


| Devil’s Bush before they take an additional wife. 


Superstitious as they are, however, the Kroos, a 
type of whom is presented in the accompany- 


All those around | 





ing portrait of Tau, a prominent Krooman, are | 


the best race on the coast of the country, and 


; are perfect treasures to ships that are doomed | 


to the trade or station. They do all the manual 
labor, and do it well, merchant-ships engaging them 
from necessity, men-of-war from choice and because 
the regulations require it. The highest ambition 
of a Krooman to have more wives and more 
new brass kettles than any other man in his village, 
and to become head Krooman. As they have un- 
pronounceable names, they are entered on the ship's 
as some sailor christens them, 


1s 


books 


' names &tick for life. The purser’s names are some- 


times odd: Messrs. Haul M. Taut, John P. Soap, 
Main-brace, Mixed-Pickles, Beau Hickman, Ben 
Butler, with Head Krooman Boss Tweed figuring in 
one of the parties. 

How this war will end it is as yet difficult to pro- 
phesy. If it is confined to the natives in the south, 


and their | 


it will amount to but little; but if it is widespread, 
and involves some of the neighboring warlike tribes, | 


types of which are offered in one of our sketches, 
and especially if the Mandingoes are embroiled, 
then it may call for interference on the part of our 


| Government, if only for the reason that there are 


many Americans in the country who are not yet 
denationalized. 


AUTOMOBILE CARS FOR TRAMWAYS. 


JARIS has at length adopted the mode of loco- 
motion already old in many countries, particu- 
larly in the United States, viz., omnibuses on 
railways, called ‘‘ tramways,’ better known in 
France as ‘‘ American railways.’ This is a great 


| improvement on the insufficient and superannuated 


system of street omnibuses; but a still greater im- 
provement would be the substitution of machines 
for horses. With this end in view, many experi- 
ments have been made, as for instance with steam, 
according to the method used on the tramways 
from Saint-Germain and Montrouge, or according 
to that successfully introduced in Chicago and, 
more recently, in Paris. But the North Tramway 
Company have rejected steam in favor of Mékar- 
ski’s method of ‘‘Automobile cars,’ prepelled by 
means of compressed air. This method is illustrated 
by two cuts, one of which gives an exterior view of 
Mékarski's ‘‘ Automobile car,’’ and the other shows 
the pressure-regulating apparatus placed upon the 
front platform of the car. Experiments which have 


| just been made demonstrate the great advantages 
| of this machine without furnace, without smoke, 


free from the noise peculiar to mechanical convey- 
ances, and exposed to no danger of fire, or, at 
least while moving, of explosion. The ‘*Automo- 
bile car ’”’ carries with it a sufficient supply of air 
for the round trip from the Rond-point de U’ Etoile, 
its starting-place, to Courbevoie, with a reserve 
ample for all exigencies. It moves rapidly enough, 


| overcomes without difficulty the long slopes of the 


the moisture of the climate and the ravages of the | 


termite upon the wooden structures, but withal inits 
surroundings not unlike towns in Georgia and 
Alabama. The Presidential Mansion on Ashmun 
Street, represented in the engraving, is a neat and 
commodious building, although this house of the 
chief magistrate of a negro republic can hardly be 
called a ‘‘ White House.” Monrovia has a few 
churches and schools, several jails well patronized, 
a newspaper anda mayor; the population were un- 
mistakable American darkies, the elders universally 
lamenting the want of learning and public schools ; 
the younger the restrictions upon the unlimited 
mannfacture of the more cooling drinks they heard 
their forebears —— of. Mesurado is well endowed 
as far as schools go, having a high school and a 
college, besides 36 public schools, 37 teachers, and 
an average of 1,155 scholars. Salutes were fired by 
the ships with the Liberian flag at the main, and in 
this port and for the first time in the history ot the 
country an American negro received as United 
States Minister his salute and the attendant cere- 


monies ; the remarks of the foreign fighting element | 


ot the Marine Guard as they presented arms were 
more emphatic than elegant, and more forcible 
because discipline required concentration and eyes 
front. 

In the good old days the legends told how the 
Secretary of State, or of the Treasury, would 
grayely take visitors aside, after a most formal in- 
tersiew, and inform them in confidence that if they 
had any washing to be done, Mrs. Secretary would 
be glad to do it for $1.50 per dozen, two small pieces 
as one; or the equally grave Attorney General or 
Chief Justice would unbend from professional 
sternness to say how happy he would be to 
serve the ship’s steward with milk and eggs 
cheaper than any other ‘“‘ gemmen”’ in town—but 
these were libels, sea-yarns, still believed in the 
service, but simply because they were ben trovato. 
Though there was something farcical in this playing 
at government, there was an earnestness, a simple 
dignity about the officials that forbade any unseemly 
indulgence of mirth, and prevented the occasion 
degenerating—as it threatened at one time—into 
burlesque ; the impression left by these men was 
excellent, and gave a clearer insight into the possi- 
bilities of the race in such a land. 

As an argument for the inflationists, greenbacks 





avenue, and stops quickly. The future will tell 
whether this new motive-power will relieve the 
overworked horses of the city railway and send 
them joyfully kicking up their heels in green pas- 
tures, to the delight of Mr. Henry Bergh. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF HOLIDAY 
WEEK. 

UST ‘now the thought of Christmas runs like a 
e woof of golden thread through the warp of all 
our lives. In all life stories, whether sombre or 
bright, these glittering strands are woven. 
each recurring year the steady weaver Time binds 
one of these filaments into the pattern of our lives. 
From rosy childhood to silvered age the work 
goes on. 

To rich and to poor the holiday season brings 
some pleasure, but how great the difference in the 
measure of Christmas cheer that falls to the lot of 
diflerent members of the great human family is 
shown in our artist’s sketch on page 272. But a 
thin plate glass divides two classes, who have so 
much in common as God made them, so little in 
common as circumstances have placed them. On 
the inside a favored child of luxury, surrounded by 
her parents and friends, is perplexed as to a choice 
of one of the gayly-dressed dolls that the obsequi- 
ous shopkeeper presents for her inspection. ‘Ihe 
little lady is in doubt which one to select. This one 
has such beautiful golden hair ; that one has such 
tender blue eyes. 
hat; that one such a magnificent dress. All are 
lovely, all are elegant, and, of course, all are high- 


| priced, but the fond parents are only anxious to 


please their darling, and on her decision alone 
rests the selection of the one that shall be pur- 
chased. ‘This is the rose-tinted picture of holiday 
life, where warmth and beauty, taste and elegance 
are blended. 

On the outside is a far different picture, in sombre 
tinta, with cold and tatters, poverty and neglect as 
features. There are also a father and mother. 
There also are children. They are gleaning some 
littie joy from the Christmas times. To them it is a 
pleasure to gaze with wonder and admiration at the 
unattainable articles that fill the shop-windows, and 
not a gamin in the crowd but has looked forward to 
the holiday season with longing anticipation. No 
costly toys fall to their lot, but the memory of the 
bright shops and gay crowd will linger with them 
long after the little heiress has thrown aside her 
pretty deH. The mother, as she clasps her child 
beneath her tattered shawl, may look with envy at 
the scene within, and the poor father may long for 
a trifle of the amount that will be expended there 
on a simple toy, to purchase warmth and food for 


With | 





This one has such a charming | 


| growths. 


his own httle ones; but let us hope that the spirit of | 


charity that walks abroad at Christmas time, waken- 
ing the humanities of so many hearts, and loosen- 


ing so many purse-strings, will bring to this neglected | 
group succor and comfort from some of their more | 
fortunate fellow-beings. And may the contrast 

shown in this picture prompt many to heed the 

admonition that comes through the Christmas air: 

** Remember the Poor.” 


SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENTS 
locomotive engine 


INTELLIGENCE. 


tried with 
on Paris tramways. 


have been success for using 


Tue Travian Expeprtion for exploring the interior of 


Africa will leave in January next, and will be absent 
three years 

THe INTEKNATIONAL MepicaL ConGress, which this 
year met at Brussels, will hold its next meeting at 
Geneva, in September, 1877 

M. GABRIEL DE MortTILET, the learned sub-director of 
the St. Germains Museum, has been appointed President 


of the Paris Anthropological Society for 1875-76 


It is Stated that Professor Huxley has accepted the 
invitation of the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh 
to take charge again of the Natural History Class during 
next Summer session 

A New Cuair has been established in the Polytech- 
nic Institution of Dresden, for the theory and practice 
of electro-telegraphy, and Professor Letzsche, of Chem- 
nitz, has been appointed to it. 


Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, whose name has long been iden 
tified with Eastern studies, has been unanimously elected, 
by the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, to succeed | 
Dr. Eggeling as their secretary. 

Tak Synpics oF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press 
have undertaken to publish a critical edition of the an 
cient Latin version of the Commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the shorter epistles of St. Paul 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO ACCLIMATIZE THE POLAR BEAR 
has failed in London \ young cub was brought home 
in the Pandora, intended for the Prince of Wales's 


Menagerie at Sandringham, and its death at the Zoolo 


gical Gardens is just reported 

Ir is Sarp that the French National Library is to be 
opened every evening from 8 to 10. It is an import. 
ant innovation, which has been tried with success at 
the library of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, and 
has existed for years at the Biblioth?que St. Gi-névieve, 
in the Quartier Latin, for the use of the students 


AT ITs Last SittinG the French Geographical Society 
broached a scheme for inducing the several French rail 
way companies to place at each station a map of the 
vicinity, with indications of the most notable historical 
or economical facts connected with the district. It ap 
pears that this the universal practice on Brazilian 
railway lines 

THE BERLIN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS are expecting a live 
gorilla, which was captured by the German expedition 
at Chinxoxo. Its arrival is a matter of much importance, 
as it will probably settle the query whether the so-called 
gorilla at Dresden is really a gorilla or an adult chim- 


is 





panzee It is said that no full-grown specimen of a 
chimpanzee has ever yet been seen alive in Europe. | 
A Curious IntroxicaTinc Piant has been found in 


California, called the rattheweed. A herd of filty wild 
horses on a ranche became perfectly demented after graz 
ing on a field where the plant was growing. They 
allowed persons to approach them, would walk over a 
precipice without fear or hesitation, and had no idea of 
seeking water, though they were nearly dying of thirst. 


THE MEETING OF ORIENTALISTS to be held in September 
next at St. Petersburg is to be accompanied by an exhi- 
bition of Oriental manuscripts, coins, arms, implements 
and other objects illustrative of the history and industry 
of the East. The meeting will be directed by an Impe- 
rial commission, presided over by Professor Gregorieff, 
the well-known geographer of Central Asia, and includ 
ing the names of Peter von Lerch, Victor von Rosen and 
Daniel Choloson. 

Tue KHEDIVE appears to set about in real earnest to 
conquer a portion of Abyssinia and otber African coun 
tries. Adoa has already been occupied by an army 
corps, sent thither from the East, and King Menelek of | 
Shoa is said to co.operate in the destruction of Johannes, 
the King of Abyssinia. A secund ariny corps is going 
up the Sobat, and a third corps has recently left Suez | 
for the Danikil and Somali coasts. Harar is already oc- | 
cupied by Egyptian troops. 


In nis Witt, dated October 16th, 1875, Sir Charles 
Wheatstone bequeaths all his scientific books and instru 
ments, as well as his medals and diplomas, to the cor- 
poration of King’s College, London, together with a 
legacy of £500 for the purchase of scientific instruments. 
To the Royal Society he bequeaths the portraits of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, and of all the other scientific men in 
his possession, together with a legacy of £500 to be 
added to the Wollaston Donation Fund. 


Sirk Henry James, the Director of the British Ordnance 
Survey, has pointed out that the ‘toughened glass” 
discovered by M. de la Bastie was apparently known in 
the reign of Tiberius, as, according to Pliny, a combina 
tion was devised which produced a flexible glass; but the 
machinery of the artist was totally destroyed, we are 
told, in order to prevent the value of copper, silver and 
gold from becoming depreciated. According to one 
account, an artist appeared before Tiberius with a cup of 
glass. This he dashed violently upon the ground. When 
taken up it was neither broken nor cracked, but dinted 
like a piece of metal. The man then produced a mallet 
and bammered it back into its original shape, 


Proressor Mosier, of Germany, is now successfully 
treating phthisis, or pulmonary consumption, by mak- 
ing an incision through the wall of the chest and 
drawing off the pus with a syringe, and afterwards wash 
ing out the ulcers with weak carbolic acid. No difficulty 
appears to have been experienced in the operation, and 
the condition of the patient was improved, the cough | 
becoming less troublesome, and the febrile symptoms | 
apparently moderated. One point, at least, is regarded 
as settled—and it is certainly one of great importance 
so far as could be by a few experiments of this charac 
ter, namely, that the local treatment of pulmonary cavi 
ties is undoubtedly practicable, and that the lung is 
really more tolerant of external interference than has 
been generally believed. The uses of carbolic acid are 
rapidly extending, and it bids fair to become one of the 
most valuable articles of the materia medica. It ap- 
pears to be speedy death to diseased germs and fungus 


Tuk LONG-STANDING CHANCERY Suir of the King of 
Portugal vs Carruthers bas at length been terminated 
by acompromise. The suit arose out of the will of the 
late eminent African explorer, Dr. Welwitsch, who had 
explored a portion of Central Africa at the expense of 
the Portuguese Government, and had made large and 
important botanical collections. These collections were 
left by will to the British Museum; but Dr. Welwitsch’s 
right to so leave them was disputed by the Portuguese 
Government. The compromise tinally arrived at is to 
this effect: A declaration that the King of Portugal is 
entitled to all the collections; the King, as an act of 
grace and favor, paying the defendants £700 in full dis- 
charge of all demands; that the study set (the best) and 
the next best set of the collections should be separated 
from the other collections ; that the British Museum 
should have the second best set as a gift from the 
King, and that the King should have all the other sets, | 
and should distribute them as he may think proper. ' 


| these words occurred 


| term. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ir seems quite probable now that Charles O’Conor 
will recover 

Mrs. Movrron and Deacon West contiuue to add 
fuel to the Plymoutb fame 


QveEN Victoria personally conducts a Sunday school 


for the children copnected with Windsor Castle. 


has elected General 
Engineers, 


Tue French Geographical Society 
Andrew A. Humphreys, Chief of the Corps of 


United States Army, corresponding member. 


Now taHat Mr. Longfellow bas declined the appoint 
ment of Centennial poet, Pennsylvanians in general, and 
Philadelphians in particular, are clamorivg for the selec 
tion of Mr. George H. Boker. 

Me. J. H. pe HeGerman Linpencrone, for six years 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the Legation of Denmark at Wash 
n, bas been appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 

*lenipotentiary,with first and second secretaries. 


ington, 
Minister 


At last the chairs in the French Academy made va 
cant by the deaths of M. Guizot and Count de Remusat 
have been filled. Jeane Baptiste Dumas, Professor of 
Chemistry, aged 70, takes one, and Jules Simon, states- 
man, aged 61, the other 

Mr. Smiru, ex-Commissioner of Indian Affairs, after 
being retained in a subordinate capacity by Secretary 
Chandler, bas quietly slid into the Presidency of How 
ard University. His management of our Indians leads 
one to prophesy that before long he will have no Uni 
versity to preside over. 

Queen Vicroria bas bestowed a Civil List pension of 
£75 a year on each of the three young children of the 
late J. W. W. Birch, who was murdered by the Malays 
while filling the position of British Resident at the 
court of Perak, and provision will be made for the 
est son in the Colonial Service. 


Tue Rev. William B. Brown, pastor of the Con, 
gational Church of Newark, N. J., is an artist of high 
merit. His parlors are filled with paintings of his own 
production, a fact known but to few persons. He is 
also a scientific enthusiast, and has gathered the finest 
and most valuable collections of minerals, petrifactions, 
and shells to be found outside our Jarge museums. 


Tue heredity of genius is well illustrated in the case of 
the Waddell family. Since the organization of the 
University of Georgia there has not been a year in which 
some member of the family has not been connected 
officially with the institution. The Rev. Moses Waddell 
was elected President of the University in 1819, and 
held the office for ten years. His son, Mr. James 
Waddell, was Professor of Ancient Langtages for twenty 
years, and a son of the latter, and a grandson of Presi 
dent Waddell, Professor Wm. Henry Waddell, is the 
present incumbent of the Chair of the Latin Language 
in the University 

AccorDING to James Anthony Froude, who is visiting 
the English colonies on the African coast in an official 
capacity, the natives are rapidly degenerating in the 
same manner as our Indians did. He reports: ‘ There 
one weak point in the present system of dealing 
with them. The canteen is a constant and inseparable 
accompaniment of all that is done forthem. Truth and 
honor belonged to the Kaffir in his original state; but it 
is generally admitted that lying and stealing,drunkenness 
and vice, have followed in the wake of bis so-called 
progress.’’ This is pretty severe on the missionaries; 
but it reads like a truthful statement. 


is 


Joun W. Jonnstox, United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia, was re-elected on the 16th on the third ballot. 
He is a native of the State, and was born September 9th, 
1818. Graduating from Columbia Col! South Caro 
lina, he entered the University of Virginia to study 
law, and was admitted to practice when twenty-one 
years old. He served two terms in the State Senate, 
1846-47, and 1847-48, and was then elected Judge of the 
Circuit Court. In 1870 he was elected United States 
Senator to fill an unexpired term, and the next year he 
was chosen for the full one, his opponent being a radical 
Republican. During his last term he served upon the 
Committees of Manufactures, and Education and Labor. 





On the 7th of October, 1869, Senator Schurz, Congress 
man Dyer, United States Attorney Noble, and United 
States Marshal Newcomb, signed a Iriter addressed to 
Mr. Boutwell, then Secretary of the Ticasury, in which 
“We beg leave to assure you 
that the reputation of this man and his associates are 
such that be can bring no moral support to the Govern 
ment in the enforcement of the Internal Revenue laws, 
and that it is quite certain that bis qualilicatians, natural 
or acquired, are such as render the appointment an unfit 
one to be made.”’ “This man”? alluded to is General 
John McDonald, convicted afew days ago upon all the 
counts in an indictment charging him with conspiring 
to defraud the Goverument in the Whisky business 
Was Mr. Schurz on “the wrong side as usual” in this 
matter ? 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM M. SprinGer, of Illinois, who 
offered the resolution to test the sense of the Forty- 
fourth Congress on the third term question, is a native 
of Sullivan County, Ind., and thirty nine years old. He 
went with his parents to Illinois in 1848, graduated at 
the Indiana University, Bloomington, in 1858, studied 
law, and was admitted to practice a year after graduat- 
ing. In 1862, he was Secretary of the Illinois Consti- 
tutional Convention. He was elected a member of the 
Legislature in 1871 and 1872, and a representative in 
the new Congress in 1874. The object of his action was 


| expressed after the vote had been taken, resulting in 232 


votes against a third term to 18 in favor of it: “ Gen- 
tlemen, Iam a Methodist, but I am opposed to a third 
So when Bishop Haven down there in Boston 
the other day put Grant up for another term, I thought 
I would show the country that all Methodists were not 
for Grant, and I wanted to see just Low Congress stood 
on the same question.” 


Count ANDRassy’s draft of reform propositions to the 
Porte, which has been objected to by Russia, and is now 


- | undergoing certain modifications, was mainly as follows 


All Christian subjects to be placed on exuctly the same 


| level as Mussulmans, inclusive of liability to military 


service, Taxes to be collected in Christian districts, 
villages, ete., by Christian tax-gatherers. Christian 
magistrates to be appointed equally with Turkish cadis 
for dealing with mixed cases. The draft wound up with 
something very like, ‘‘ Adopt our suggestions, or you 
will hear from us again;"’ and it was to this that Russia 
chiefly demurred, the Porte’s only wish being that all 
appearance of pressure, exercised and submitted to, 
should be avoided, she being ready to enter into any 
engagement, if only her dignity were fairly considered. 
Austria professes to desire, above all things, that any 
semblance of inflicting humiliation upon the Turk 
should be avoided. Russia is quite sincere in wanting to 
keep on a friendly footing with England, and is anxiously 
striving to avoid any steps that may lead to hostilities 
anywhere at the present moment. The same disposition 
manifested by Austria It true that Russia is 
assuming an amiable attitude towards France, and has on 
several occasions, in unimportant matters, adopted a line 
of policy which has not increased in friendliness the 
feelings of the German Power towards her. General 
Ignatieff has pursued at Constantinople the same line of 
policy as that which has been taken by Sir Henry 
Elliot, and has, on the part of the Czar, confidentially 
assured the Sultan that he shall be exposed to no 
humiliation. 


Is is 
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A COLORED RI 
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LIBERIA—Its HISTORY 
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PRESENT CONDITION. 


MNELEGRAPHIC dis 

patches via London 
announce that the war in 
Liberia has assumed se- 
rious proportions, and 
that the natives, embold- 
ened by the success of 
the Kroos in the south, 
are on the eve of a gen- 
eral uprising. To most 
people Liberia is merely 
the fanciful title of an 
indefinite tract of coun 
try lying somewhere in 
Africa, possibly in Tim- 
buctoo, or the Soodan, 
and somehow associated 
with days when to be an 
Abolitionist meant every- 
thing vile in the moral 
calendar. This ignorance 
of the country is blam- 
able especially to Ame- 
ricans, for that republic 
is directly an outgrowth 
of our war, and the near- 
est approach we have 
made toaforeign colony ; 
it was fostered by our 
material assistance, and 
was generally recog- 
nized by other nations 
as a part of the United 
States transplanted; so much so, that England, in | 
the famous Liberian dispute with regard to free | 
trade, referred the difficulty to this country for set- | 
tlement. In the absence of definite news, it is fair 
to assume the present war has arisen from the old 
land disputes, and from the fact that an asylum has 





J. J. ROBERTS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
LIBERIA. 


OF 


been granted by the Liberians to the escaped slaves 
and runaway wives of the enraged natives. 


ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


is between latitade 4 degrees 20 minutes, and 7 
degrees 20 minutes north (about opposite to Aspin- 
wall), extending from Sherbro River south to Cape 
Palmas, and northwest to the southern boundaries 
of the British colony of Sierra Leone—the exact 
line of demarcation being yet a fruitful cause of dis- 
pute between the two states. Its coast extent is 
about six hundred miles, though its width, still un- 
defined and meagre, is but from ten to forty miles; 
all this country has been purchased, in 1873 the total 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 


MONROVIA, THE CAPITAL 


emigrants, thirty-eight in number, sailed from New 
Bedford for Sierra Leone, and shortly afterwards 
the American Colonization Society was incorpo- 
rated, two delegates sent to the coast, and Sherbro 


Island and the adjacent mainland selected, after | 


much search and more bad judgment. 

In 1819 Congress appropriated $100,000 for carry- 
ing back such blacks as should be surreptitiously 
imported into this country—President Monroe sub- 
sequently construing the act to mean that a resi 
dence should be provided forsuch slaves, as well as 
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LIBERIA, WEST AFRICA. 


onization Society supplying 13,598, 
,227, and the United States 5,722; 
recaptured slaves. 


THE POLITICAL 
| of Liberia are the four States, Mesurado, Grand 
Bassa, Sinon and Maryland. Monrovia, in Mesu- 


DIVISIONS 


rado, is the capital, and has a population of about 
The other principal towns are New Georgia, 


10,000, 
| Caldwell, Virginia, Kentucky, Millsburg, Marshall, 


| Edina, Lexington, Readsville, Greenville, Buchanan, 








ASHMUN STREET, MONROVIA. 


area under the political jurisdiction being estimated , for United States agents to take charge of them; | Bixley and Louisiana; this list being given to show 
| this agreeing with the policy of the Society, it co- | the fondness with which the settlers still cling to the 


at about ten thonsand square miles. The idea of 
sending the negroes to Africa—coals to Newcastle 
—appears to have first occurred to the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins and the Rev. Ezra Styles, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, whose joint published efforts dated 
August 31, 1773; the Revolution intervened, but in | 
1734 and 1787 Hopkins renewed his attempts to 
have free blacks sent to the English colony of Sierra | 


Leone, and again without success. In 1815 the first 
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operated in every way with the Government, and on | 


February 6, 1820, eighty-eight persons sailed for the 
Coast. Their duties were strictly defined; they 
were to be under the immediate charge of the 
Society, and amongst the first things enjoined were 
the immediate tillage of the land for their own sup- 
port and the building of houses for at least three 
hundred of the recaptured blackskins. 
ment on Sherbro Island came to 
grief, and the colony was moved 
to the mainland, in the neighbor- 
heod of Cape Mesurado, at first 
suffering somewhat from the at- 
tacks and 


\> 
= 
immunities of more powerful set- 
tlements. In the beginning all 
authority was vested in the Soci- 
ety’s agent, but a question of in- 
ternational law soon arose with 
Great Britain, in which that coun- 
try took the ground that, as Ame- 
rica disowned her, Liberia had no 
existence as a nation, inasmuch 
as its powers were derived from 
an association of private individ- 
uals, which did not possess, and 
could not impart, ony political au- 
thority, and that the le 
ports being the prerogative of a 
sovereign power, the rights of 
British subjects to free commer- 
cial intercourse would be, if ne- 
cesaary, enforced by arms. The 
only way out of the difficulty was 
to change the government, and 
accordingly, in January, 1846, the 
directors surrendered power, and 
in {1847 Liberia declared its in- 
dependence, and proclaimed a 
Republic, in the next year being 
acknowledged by Great Britain 
and France, and afterwards by 
the other powers. 

The Maryland Society had done 
something toward the colonization 
to the southward, and held aloof 


the Americo-Liberian people was 
completed by union with the 
other states. To these Societies is 
due nearly all of the whole import- 
ed population—the American Col- 


incursions of the abo- | 
riginies, but later enjoying the | 


vying of im- | 


until 1857, when the integrity of| chance ‘to our countrymen with 


memories of home. Could Hannibal 

pale glimpses of the moon and clean out the prac- 
| tical Marylanders of that ilk. The great drawback 
| to the prosperity of the country—as in Australia— 
| is the absence of deep, navigable rivers. 


these last being 





the Maryland , is inherent with the p®ople,” “ 


know of a} 
Millsburg, Maryland, in Africa, he would revisit.the | 


Of the | 


| hundreds of streams that penetrate the coast-line, | 


| Paul, the largest, and quite a half- 
mile in width, has only seven feet 
of water on its bar at low tide, 
| and extends but eighteen navigable 
| miles. 

The country along the coast-line 
is low and sandy except at the 
| capes, which are rocky and ele- 
| vated enough to form sites for the 
| principal towns; but, thirty miles 
| in the interior, are forest-covered 

hills and fertile valleys, with but 
little swampy land. Vegetables 
and fruit flourish in endless variety, 
the price of pineapples, at the time 
of our visit, being twenty for a 
cent; though the mayor of the 
town informed us afterward this 
; was a swindle, as he paid the 
| same market-price for fifty. Maize, 
rice, and on the highlands wheat, 

barley and oats, are raised. The 

| land is rich in rare and valuable 
| trees, rosewood, teak, mahogany, 
| hickory, poplar and cassa flour- 
| ishing. Cotton, sugar and coffee 
are raised, and there are fine graz- 
ing lands. Domestic animals do 
not thrive, and most of the wild 
animals that the geographies pic- 
ture in such fierce array and 
deadly conflict are not to be found 
—that is, if anybody has lost them 
and mourns. 

The total population is 720,000, 
19,000 of whom are Americo-Libe- 
rians, a proportion of nearly forty 
to one, a division, in ‘case of a 
general rising, not giving much 











| the double-breasted title. These 


| natives belong to various tribes, 


This settle- | none are navigable more than twenty miles; St. | 
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nent; they are not the 
rud tom-tom beating, 
nose-flute-blowing barba- 
rians we have been 
taught to believe, but 


brave, and, for their op 
portunities, intelligent ; 
Mohammedanism is mak 


ing great strides, and 
contact with the white 
man is teaching them 
their power. Of all these, 
the Mandingoes are the 
most intelligent; they in 
habit a country on the 


eastern frontier which ex- 
tends to the Soodan, and 
are famous warriors and 
scholars, physically grand 
specimens, and mentally 
energetic and pushing ; 
they have books, schools 
and mosques ; they speak 
Arabic, and from their 
influence and power are 
disseminating the doc- 
trines of Mobammed as 
the nomadic tribes know 
it, and are filled with all 
the zeal and bigotry of 
the followers of Omar. 
THE 


POLITICAL CHAR- 


ACTER 
of the country assimilates 
to our own; the consti- 
tution is based somewhat 
on our own, and declares, 
briefly, ‘‘ All men are born 
free and equal,’’ ‘‘ power 
slavery shall not 
exist,’’ ‘‘ elections shall be by ballot of electors,” 


‘electors must own real estate,’’ ‘‘no one but 
citizens can own real estate,’’ and ‘no one but 
persons of color (sic) can be citizens’’; it is but fair 


to say that this last is the subject of much contro- 





TAU, A TYPE OF THE KROOMAN. 


versy, and even its most ardent supporters only 
claim it as a temporary necessity, to be amended in 
the future. It is rather a queer fact, that, while 
we have enfranchised the negroes, they do not 
acknowledge the white man’s right to equal privi- 
leges in the land where the determination of equality 
rests with them. 

The legislative body consists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives—a Senator being chosen 
for four years, and each county being entitled to 
two. The Lower House is composed of one aem- 
ber from each county, and one additional for every 
10,000 inhabitants. The Representatives hold office 
for aterm of ten years. The President is elected 
for two years, with no restrictions as to re-election, 
his hypothetical powers being the same as under 
our Constitution. The first general election took 
place in 1847, the existing Governor—Joseph Jen- 
kins Roberts, whose portrait we give—being elected 
President. The State has been singularly free from 
either internal disturbance or foreign interference, 
the only serious revolution having been the im- 
peachment and deposition of President Roye, who 
was accused of embezzlement in floating a loan with 

(Continued on page 275.) 








of which the Veys, Pesselis, Bur- 
| lines, Bassas, Kroos, Grebos and 
Mandingoes are the most promi- 
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EXTERIOR OF THE ‘‘ AUTOMOBILE CAR,” 
PARIS COMPANY 


RIO GRANDE. 
CLOUD 


TROUBLES ON THE 


A WAR 


THE hostile incursions of armed men from Mexico 
| into the territory of the United States have been 
a source of great annoyance for a long time to the 
settlers on the American side of the Rio Grande, and 
have lately become so frequent as to invite the seri- 
ous attention of our Government. The matter was 
considered of sufficient importance to claim special 
mention in the President’s message, and the prepa- 
rations now being made to put our navy on a war- 
footing are looked upon by many as an indication 
thit we may be again pluoged into a war with 
Mexico. 

Recent events have made the territory along the 
Rio Grande a point of general interest, and we have 
taken pains to obtain sketches of the operations 
now going on in that section. The United States 
Government have placed on the Rio Grande a small 
naval force, consisting of the light-draught steamer 
Rio Bravo, and two steam launches—the former 
carrying five guns, and each of the latter one Gat- 
ling gux. This flotilla is commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander D. W. C. Kells, United States Navy, 
and its purpose is to render aid to the army in its 
endeavors to repress the depredations and outrages 
from which the American population along the river 
has so long suffered. The force of United States 
troops available for service on the extensive Rio 
Grande frontier is very limited, and quite inade- 
quate to effectually guard the line, even at the 
points where the incursions are usually made, and 
the soldiers are kept hard at work in consequence 
of the disordered and lawless state of affairs. The 
military force consists of the Eighth Cavalry and 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, under the command of Gen- 
eral J. H. Potter, United States Army. 

The outrages that have caused so much trouble 
are committed by predatory bands of Mexicans, 
who cross the river, and, seizing an opportunity 
whe the small body of United States troops is en- 








UNITED STATES CAVALRY LEAVING FORT BROWN 


——— es oe 
PROPELLED BY MEKARSKI’S COMPRESSED-AIR METHOD, RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE 
OF NORTHERN 


| gaged at a distant point, make a raid upon some 
unprotected neighborhood, and carry off all the 


TRAMWAYS,~— 


SEE 


PAGE 


cattle they can lay their hands on. 





of these incursions is robbery, but they frequent! 
result in the murder of unarmed citizens, and in co 
lisions with the United States troops and local mil- | mand upon the Mexican Alcalde for the surrender | 





2706. 


The main object 





itary organizations. But so 
carefully timed and rapidly 
executed are the raids, that 
the outlaws generally es 
cape without just chastise 
ment, and once on the Mex- 
ican side they are safe from 
punishment, the officials 
there appearing to be power- 
less, or unwilling to interfere 
with the ruffians. 

The inability of our troops 
to follow the marauders into 
Mexico is galling alike to the 
United States officers and to 
the State troops. General 
Ord, commanding the De- 
partment of Texas, in his 
official report to the Secre- 
tary of War, dated Septem- 
ber 10th (extracts from 
which we published a few 
weeks ago), boldly advo- 
cated the policy of pursuing 
the thieves across the river ; 
but it was left to Captain 
McNelly, a fearless Texan 
Ranger, to bring the matter 
to an issue, by boldly cross- 
ing the river, with a small 
mounted troop, and making 
a dash in the direction of 
Camargo. 

The affair occurred on the 
17th of November. A small 
body of United States troops 
pursued a lot of cattle-thieves 
to a point about twenty miles 
north of Cuevas, on the American side, and inflicted 
some punishment upon them, but as usual the most 
of the desperadoes escaped unhurt, carrying with 
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ON THE RIO GRANDE—MEXICAN CANNON AND ‘‘ DOUBLED’’ GUARD THREATENING THE TOWN OF 
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y ; them 250 head of cattle. Captain Randlett, in 
- | command of the United State forces, made a de- 
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of the thieves and the cattle, and received the usual 
equivocal answer that efforts would be made to 
capture the guilty parties, but none were turned 
over. In the meantime Major Alexander, with two 
companies of cavalry, had been dispatched on Nov. 
18th, at noon, from Fort Brown as a reinforcement. 
He made the forced march of eighty-four miles and 
arrived at the crossing on the following day, but it 
was found that by this time some 400 or 500 Mexicans 
well armed, together with a portion of the regular 
Mexican troops, were defending the passage, making 
it folly for our small force to attempt to cross the 
river. The news of this outrage spread like wildfire 
through the country, and bodies of Texans rapidly 
armed and proceeded to the scene of action. Cap- 
tain McNelly with a small body succeeded in making 
a crossing at another point, and meeting a party of 
armed Mexicans made a vigorous attack upon them, 
killing several Mexicans, but his enemies festeeen 
to swarm about him, he wisely fell back to the river, 
where he intrenched himself. Protected by the guns 
on the American side, he was, however, unmolested, 
and he quietly crossed to the Texan shore. 

The war feeling now runs high on both sides of 
the river, and unless the difficulty can be adjusted 
by diplomatic intervention, we may hear of startling 
news from that quarter which will revive the meno- 
ries of the times when Fort Brown opened its bat- 
teries upon Matamoras, and old Zach Taylor 
marched his ‘‘boys in blue’’ over the Mexican border. 
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From the Philade 
From the 


phia Presbyterian 


World’s Dispensary Printing Office and 


Bindery, Buffalo, N. Y., we have received “ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in plain 
English ; or, Medicine Simplitied,”’ by R. V. Pierce 
M.1)., Counselor-in-Chief of the Board of Physicians 
and Surgeons at the World's Dispensary. Whoeve 
helps humanity in its struggle with its in 
weaknesses and diseases, tu bear or cure, is its 
benefactor. Ignorance is not only of itself a caus 
of disease and mortality, but it is the enemy 
every effort to cure or mitigate. Nothing will so 
speedily remove this cause as know ar oy in ¢ 
mentary one at least) of the diseases to which we 
are heir, as well as those superinduced by our own 
imprudence. Dr. Pierce has rendered, in our judg 
ment, a benefactor’s service, both to the afflicted 
and to the profession, in his diagnosis of the diseases 
treated of, and in the presentation of the philo 
sophic principles involved in their cause and re 
moval. He is sparing of remedies, and usually 
prescribes such as are safe in unskilled hands. As 


a book merely of abstract knowledge, it is exceed 
ingly readable and interesting, especially the fol- 
lowing subjects: Cerebral Physiology, Human 
Tempe raments, Pseudo-Hygiene, the Nursing of tlie 
Sick, Sleep, Food, Ventilation, etc. In one chap- 
ter on another subject, so delicate in its nature 
that it is shut up beyond the domain of warning to 
all but physicians, accursed in its results in 
modern society, he is most explicit, and alike true 
to God, to virtue, to life, and to society, shows the 
truth as presented in the teachings of Scripture 
that life begins with conception—with great force, 
to which is added faithful warnings. 

Price of the Medical Adviser $1.50, sent post- 


so 


paid. Address the author at Buffalo, N.Y. 
FUN. 

A youta, noted for mathematical genias, announces 
that the form of an escaped parrot is a polly-gone 

A MATTER OF OPINION F lossie (enemestiy) “Oh, 
mamma! am I such a nauglity, wicked g YVamma 

Why. what have you been doing, Flossie ‘ 

F lassie I couldn’ remem-remember my pr-prayers, 
so—so.—so0- said, ‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, stole a 
pig and away he run.’ And—an—nurse said I was a 


very naughty and wicked.’ 


Tur court-martial which has been sitting on the offi 
cers of the Vanguard has sentenced the captain of that 
This 
as the ship is at present lying at 
the bottom of the sea. If the captain had been ordered 
to join her, now, the sentence would have sounded a 
littie more like punishment. 


unfortunate vessel to be removed from his ship. 
sounds a little ironical, 


‘AN sighed an old fellow, as he gazed upon a 
modern belle, ‘‘the whirligig of time makes many 
changes. When I was young, she used to say, ‘ Now 
don’t, Henry; you'll muss my hair!’ but now sle can 


remove her hair and hang it over the back of a chair, 
until the hour-hand, pointing at 2 am, admonishes 


them that it is time to stop such foolishness And he 
sighed again 
A WELL-DRESSED ladylike-looking woman entered a 


street-car the other day with her little boy of about six 
years of age. On the conductor's coming to collect the 
the lady handed her little son a quarter, he 
nearer the door. The little feNow examined the bill care 
fully, and then gave it tothe conductor. Scarcely had the 
man returned the change than the youngster clapped 
his hands, and, looking at his mother, exclaimed, tr 

umphantly: “ Maniwma, mamma, he bas taken the bad 
quarter 


fares, being 


The Belle.—Every 


young 


eye was turned upo n a lovely 
lady as she promenaded aap sg 1y afew days since 


but scarcely any one knew who she was, or where she 
belonged ‘*What a lovely, delicate cmaiaent” ex 
claimed one What a magnilicent forehead, and such 
eyebrows whispered another. ‘Did you ever behold 
such a lovely creature?’ sighed a third. ‘ What a 
splendid head of glossy hair!’ ejaculated a fourth. After 


much conjecture ani supposition, a gentleman was seen 
to tip his beaver, which gentleman declared that she owed 
her beauty to Dr. Felix Gouraud His Poudre Subtile gave 
intellectual beauty to her forehead and eyebrows, by de- 
atroying the superfluous hair which concealed its beauties; 
his Liquid Rouge made her complexion rosy; his medi 
cated Ha.r Restorative gave her the glossy ringlets; and 
his Oriental Cream imparted the transparent skin. Ladies, 
if you desire to look charming, call at Dr. Gouraud’s store, 
No. 48 Bond Street, New York; or ask your druggist. 

Burnett's Cologne—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials—unrivaled 
in richness and delicacy of perfume. 


“Dick’s Soft Capsules are decidedly the best 
shape in which the traveler can take such medicines ag 
he is liable to need at any time, especially in this coun- 
try where the changes of climate and of water are very 
likely to cause disorders. They contain genuine medi- 
eines, and are not at all unpleasant to take. All drug- 
stores have them.’’—Appleton’s Southern Travel. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches, for Pulmo- 
mary and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their effi 
cacy by a test of many years, and have received 
testimonials from eminent men who have used them 

Misfit Carpets, al! sizes, and rich spe, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTUN STREET. 
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FANCY GOOD 


AT RETAIL 


FROM 


December ee to January Ist, 


$600,000 cas Girrs, HENRY LEVY & SONS’, 


Whole Tickets, $20. 


Kentucky State Single Number 


otto ry- 


On the Havana plan, draw! ist Saturday each month 
PRIZES PAID IN FULI \l ents for ROYAI = 
VANA LOTTERY, drawn every 17 days. Cireulars s« 
free. Address all orders to PARKS } ME R SON & CO 
authorized agents for 

forty years 


180 BROADWAY Box 


Observe Trade Mark, Cor} ule Seal and Signature of 
the Company. None genuine without all three are on the 
outer Wrapper, and the Signature and Trade mark on | bel 


TRADE MARK. 


BRON CHIN E, 
For Cure of Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, etc., 


{ED BY Tih 


/)y- 
Aly Mesugfacticrmy Gy: 
46 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 


READ WHAT COMMODORE VANDERBILT SAYS 


New York, October 21st, 1875 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING Co | ha TI " ixure in 
recommending your remedy t COUGHS COLDS, 
‘ known a BRONCHINE I have used my 
i t 1V Satisfaction, and consider it entitled t b 
idence C. VANDERBII 








BOKER'S BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitat' ons, 





SIX ELEGANT DRESS SHIRTS FOR $7.50. 


122 & 124 Duane Street, 


FIRST BLOCK WEST OF BROADWAY, 
Formerly of 49 Maiden Lane. 


i mm ta * Arnold, Constable & Co. 


| offer, to close the 


various 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Previous to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
comprising 


Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Infants’ 


Outfitting Goods, 


season, the balance of their 


sto 


‘ rlete ery rea to orde 


Eider Down Quilts, 


Blankets, Flannels, | 


Comfortables, Counterpanes, 


Carpets, _ 
Smyrna Rugs, 


Druggets. 


'GUIPURE & LACE CURTAINS, 


Delivered free on receipt of price in any part of the 
United States, reached by direct express, except Cali 
fornia and the Territories Above is the price of Keep’s 
Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts ; can be finished as 
easily as hemming a pockethandkerchief ; it is only ne 
cessary to put sleeves in and sew up side-seams; the 
material costs more money in New York. We pledge our | 
reputation that these shirts are the very best that can t 
made, Send address on postal-card for sample, that will 
be sent fre no stamp required Our business is to 
make shirts—nothing else. We do it on a large scale 


and at bottom figures We mean all we say ; refer to 
publisher of this paper, or 


Keep’s Shirts 


iny one that ever had one 


us we make only one quality 


Keer MANUFACTURING Co., 165 and 167 Mercer Street 


’ 

New York. 
FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
| ist’s, and general out-door day and night 


Double Perspective Glasses, of extraordi 
nary = r and wide field of observation. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen | 
and improve the s ght without the 
frequent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing sti ' A 
SEMMONS Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, 


Herrings Safes, 
_ FOR Me! 8 PRESENTS. 











Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our 
Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement now ready for distribution, including late and 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to Frank Lesuie’s Lapy’s Journat Curt Parer PATTERN | 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway N. Y. All orders for pat | 
terns must be sent to the same address 


| 
Special Notice.—Muscular or Nervous debility, | 
indiscretions of youth or manhood, radicaily and perma- | 
nently cured by Dr. L. J. Kany, M.D., principal and | 
proprietor of Dr, Kahn's magnificent Museum of Art and 
Boience, 688 Broadway. Residence, 51 East Tenth Street, | 
between Broadway and University Place, New York. 
Hours of consultation from 10 a.m. till 2 Pp. m., and from 
6 till 8 PM., or by appointment, | 


- i ¥ Lantern and 100 Slides for ey 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co,, 591 Broadway, 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and vrenai 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


The Rule of “ No Cure No Pay,” the oldest 
the only lady | 


and best hernia surgeons in the world, 
surgeon on earth skilled in the cure of Rupture, the only 


elastic truss worthy of the name, free examination and 
advice, are some of the advant: ges offered by the 
Triumph Truss Company, No. 334 Bowery, N. Y. Send 


for descriptive pamphlet 

The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, the Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cardg, 1 t’ack 
Ray mond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite 
1 Package all for only 25 cents). W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. Box 3676, P.O. 

Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, 
York 

A New Way! A New Principle! for the _ 
of Catarrh, sores in the nose and throat, Dr. J 
McLean's Catarrh Snuff. Trial boxes 50 cents, sent - 
mail. Dr. J. H. McLean, 314 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


who 
will 


The lot in | 


Box 2296, New | 





LADIES' JEWEL SAFES, 
SIDEBOARD SAFES, 
e CABINET SAFES, 


REDVUCED PRICES! 


| HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 251 & 252 Broapway, New York. 


Nos. 56 & 63 Suppury Street, Boston. 





is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world 


It 


| contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 


and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, 
and colored from nature. Price 
65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 

Vick’s Floral oo Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 


| Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
f 

AGENT 20 ELEGANT OLL CHROMOS, mounted, 
| size 9x11, for $1. Novelties and Chromos 


of every description. National Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 


beautifully drawn 
35 cents in paper covers; 


distressing effect of 


of 


| 





| both sides the 








LACE BED SPREADS & SHAMS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, Etc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. I9th St. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Dress Pattern 


OF 


PLAID CAMEL’S HAIR 


'Viegognes, De Beiges, 


Calicoes, etc., etc. 


| Put up and marked in PLAIN FIGURES, 
convenience of CUSTOMERS 
counters 


_ Broadway, cor.19thSt. 
Important Questions 


where and what to buy for a suitable 


Holiday Present 


with the assurance of knowing that such can be donewith 
out paying an exorbitant price for the same. A call of 
inspection is earnestly solicited to 


BLOOM'S 


Our assortment of Fancy Goods comprises superb 
Bronzes, Russia Leather Goods, Work Boxes, all sizes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Chinese and Japanese Oddities, Real 
Tortoizeshell and Mother-of-Pearl Card and Jewel Cases, 
etc 

Holiday Presents for Children and Infants, including 
some real Parisian Walking and Speaking Dolls, with 
complete outfits, at exceedingly low figures 


BLOOMS, 
338 and 340 Bowery. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country C. O. D. 


and, for the 
, placed on separate 


Third, Fourth, 
pass the door. 


JOSLYN’S 


Breech-Loading 


Madison and Lexington Avenue Cars 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


GUARANTEED FOR 300 YARDS. 


Sharp's, Remington’s, Ballard’s, Wesson & Stevens’s Sporting and Target Rifles, at manufacturers’ prices. 
HOMER | 260 Broadway, cor Warre n Street, 


Liberal discount made to Clubs. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE PITTSBURGH 
AAjustable 
FOLDING CHAIR? 

Rasy (1 ka Low ' 
N ( ce ( 
exan at the Ne 
York Office 
717 BROADWAY.N.Y. 
- Or nd for Illustrated 
JUST THE THING FORA HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS’ 
Painless «()pium 
Antidote. 





Discovered in 1868. 


TESTIMONIALS 


ae The Sollowing Testimonials were given from one 
| month to four years after the cure was made—according 
| to dates :— ' 
PrERCETON, Ind., March 17, 1874 


| 
| Dr 


| 
| 
| 
' 


S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
| since July, 1873. yn. W. Haves 
GRAYVILLE, IIl., Oct. 20, 1873. 
| Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 1800 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1873 Tuomas & Fanny Moss 
Rockport, Ind., May 12, 1871 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 288) grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since March, 1871 Joun J. PATTERSON, M.1) 
Union Hitt, Ind., Sep, 30, 1872 
ir. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 1920 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872. Joux McLain 
PreRCETON, Ind., Nov. 7, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 1020 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1872 ROBERT MCNEIL 
IronTON, Mo., Noy. 11, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
| I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been 
; cured since July, 1872 Joun DONALDSON 
JACKSONVILLE, Ill., Nov. 29, 1872. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872. Ss. P. Guin 
PROPHETSTOWN, IIL, Dec. 5, 1872 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grai ns of Opium per month ; have been cured 
since August, 1872 YM, SANDERSON, 
Mrs. B_ P. SANDERSON 
SHELBYVILLE, Ind., Jan. 27, 1873 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 480 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since July, 1872 . M. ENpicorr 
BRAYTONVILLE, North Adams Co., Mass., ) 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind March, 2, 1873. § 










have been cured 
JOSEPH COOPER 
Ind., March 5, 1873 


I used 960 grains of Opium per month; 
since October, 1872. 
La PorTE, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 


I used 840 grains of Opium per —¥ have been cured 


since December, 1868, Anpbrew, JR. 
MORPHINE a speedily 
cured by L eck's only 


enews and sure Remedy, 


for treatment until cured. Call on or adteus 


DR. J. C. BECK, 


112 John Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten Pieces of Elegant Sheet Music. 


r ar O’er the Waves. Song............ Henry Maylata 

Lay Me Where My shataelaieentned couaceeveus Clark. 
High Life. Wallis .......e- piaeabe .Stranse 
Down where the Violets Grow. exiaden ‘8. & ‘D. Ww estern, 
New World Galop, 4-hand piece........... .. Strauss, 


Girofle-Girofla 
Solo. 
Girofle Girofla Waltz 
When Old 


Waltz. Celebrated Punch Song. Piano 
Air for band of 10 instruments 
Hickory Jackson Had His Day 


8 & D. Western 
There’s a Letter in the 
The Lily of Killarney 
The above will be sent by Mail (post paid) on rece pt 

of price, or can be ordered through any newsdealer 
Address, 


Candle. ... 


BENJ. W 





HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, N 7 


Price $7.50. 
Send for Circular. 


New York. 


HARRIS’S “P.P.” “” 





ERFECTLY 
PURE 


) LIQUORS, 


RETAIL DEPOT. 1247 BROADWAY, 


Between 30th and 31st Sts... NEW YORK. 


Re-Distilleries : 


641 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, & PARIS, FRANCE. 


HARRIS’S “P. P.” BRANDS 


Have been twice awarded Medal and Diplomas by the 


at the Retail Depot, 1247 Broadway, 


Amer. Ins., 
Atlantic as being ABSOLUTELY CHEMICALLY PURE. 
Persons requiring fine and pure Liquors for the Holidays should not fail to test HARRIS’S “ 
before purchasing other Brands. 

Orders by mail, C. 0. D., promptly filled, with the same care and attention as though ordered in person 


and are indorsed by the Medical Profession ow 


P,P.” BRANDS, 
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ull Mowe 


AN 


N r | 


NKLE 


V¥ Passet rn Improvement 


Dt 


va 


SHEAR 


Amusements. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK’S 
"ILI AV EN US LHBATRE 
oth Blst Stre« 
Mi cy Fur 


tv. Dat ilwa wn to firat-« 


t with 


a per Artist 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY bt pat | 


( ipplic me with the follow ng x AR > ind RARE 
WooDs med ready for one t 
t juarter, three-eighth incl nd u) \ ( 
R Sat ‘ Hi 
Wah Mahou bo I aid White ¢ uw, Bir 
‘ Maple, et 
‘ r 

Geo. W. Re: id & Cc 
186 to 200 Lewis Street ath a 6tl I N.Y 

BG Orders by miatil Il have v -_ unde ter 
tion. — Inclose tamp for Catal | 


BRADY ME G. C0. 


Emery Wheel Machinery, 


ntly on hand everything pertaining to th 


USE OF EMERY. 
Automatic Knife-Grinders, 


const 


\ ersal Grin Ma- | Belting Machine 
elu Roll G 

ki (iy | Reamer Grindet 

Kb 1 Machin Ray Wheel Ja 

| ng Jack Universal Surfacit M 

h Pu | hime 
Send for I trated Catalogu 

240, 242 and 244 Plymouth St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 








Manufacturers and Importers of ali kinds of 


MUSICAL BOXES 


OF STANDARD REPUTATION 
Wedding, Holiday and Birthday Presents, 
est features manufactured by us 


IIAR MONTES. 


The new 


SUBLIME 


Patented in the United States, England & Germany. 
\ fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and substan 
tial expression of friendship and affection 


MUSICAL BOXES MADE TO ORDER. 


Send three-cent stamp for Price-list. 


Bp MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED <@e 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 
680 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORY IN SWITZERLAND 


| agp i) santa FOU NTAIN PEN "| 
Writes 10 hours 
Manufactured only by 
New York. Gold Pen 


TRANSPARENT 





“THE HANDLE CONTAL 
warranted perfect. Prices dann $1 to $6. 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 
s, Pencils ag Send for Circular, 


PLAYING € ARDS. 


Le 


212 Broadway, 


| 





‘~> 
abs 


FRANK 


IZ 
THE 


/YOUTH'S\ 
| 


/(OMPANION\ | 








-—< AN ~<A WEEKLY Y PAPER FOR >> 


XOUNG. PEO PLE} 


THE 7 


” SEAMILY 


nn 








\ AND 








Se ge COMPANION aims to be a favorit very 
fan ’ i rly by th ing ks, and 
read with ( ! I purpo nte! 
twh " prac il ! 
nd to ha lly rian wort wh t attracts 
tue 
I ha rm ce t r 
ttra t n th ntry 
Ar tl ir’ 
J.T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Kdward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker, 


Louise C. Moulton, 
Cc. A. Stephens, 
Harriet P. Spofford, 
M. Towle. 


Dr.! 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, 
Edw’'d Everett Hale, 


It 


- I. Hayes, 


Geo. 
lay ol ind I 
it { It 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel. Schoo! Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biograph’! Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1.75. 1! 
nt of Postage by the publist “| men copies 
Please mention what paper saw this in, 
PERRY, MASON & CO.,, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, 


IMITATION g0p0 WATCHES. 


cludes th 


\ 


Mass. 





at 3 ch. Chain, $2 

y} to $12 Jey ry of the same 
sent C.0 op ry . xpress Send stamp 
for Illustrated Cireul Send for six 
at o1 ind you get one free Vo 
Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
EACTORS, 39 Broadway, New York 
Box 3696. 


SEA UNICORN, or NARWHAL HORNS ; 
ame WALRUS TUSKS. 





T m ntoy — 3@ any A intity of 
1} by elas it Iv RY Offers rust price per 
' \ GEO, JU 'BBER, 
176 Islington Square, 
Liverpool, England. 
New ¥ ( PRANK Lesiik, 537 Pearl Street, 


- \ Indispe — to the Smoker, 





cket Pipe Pick,” a combination 
{ ¢ Piek phd, Ac the cleansing 
| of the Pipe, and a Stopper, or Press 
| itl uways handy and much more 
| ( enient than making use of the 
finger or anything - ae. Sent post 
| receipt of Fi cents 
WALKER & WELCH, 212 Main &t., Bulfalo, N.Y 


26 Finge (PSS Phrze 


HO a. 


BROTHE 


visible ontil held tothe light. a Fall | ‘Austrian Bent Wood Furniture. 


A Full 
5 | 


invisible until held tothe lig cht. 
Pack of hy ards in a neat case $1.25, 
NOBBY Samples, 25cts - Hitt & Co., Ashland, 


. EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branca Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work, 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


A HOLIDAY CIFT! 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE, 
Instructive, Profitable, and Fascinating. 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Prices from 5,00 to 150.00, Send stamp for 
catalogue to BENJ. 0. 159.88 & €O, manuf'rs 
E & dealers In all kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal Street, Boston. 










Absolute ‘Security against Fire and Burglars. 


CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO, 


FOR THE SAFE naan ING OF VALUABLES IN FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 
Nos. 71 & 73 W. 22d St, 
EVERY FACILITY AFFORDED FOR THE CON- 
VENIENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 
ELLWOOD E. THORNE, President. 


4 Never Felt so Happy 








Founders, 21 Brattle 
Established 1847. 


Type Street, 


Boston. 





SPECTACLES ABANDONED. 
EYE SIGHT RESTORED 


and preserved by a simple, 


harmless treatment whteh costs nothing, Full directions 
sent on receipt of One Dollar Address, PROF. DWIGHT 
BANISTER, Box 668, Boston, Mass 


Your Name Elegantly Print. 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carps, for 25 Cents, Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Big induce- 
mentsto Agents. Noveity Printino Co., Ashland, Mass. 


oo SHOWES VARIOUS of PICTURES 
son “Phe Rib-Tickler.” 2a, 


L. & . WittiaMs & Co., Publishers, Cheshire Conn, 


Mass, 


808 nee, 


| DISEASES. | 


- aqVIg GLI 


N. Y. 


(4s 


‘OSVIITY 





| Elegance, Elasticity, Durability and 
Superior Lightness. 


Furniture of all Kinds. 
Children’s Furniture a Specialty. 
Suitable Holiday Presents. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 
SKIN | 





State your case, and send with 25 ets 
to DR. VAN DYKE, 
1321 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


Centennial Games of American History on 

cards, 75 cents. Also a new parlor game, Ten 

Plagues of Egypt, 50 cents. Sent by mail 
| Agents wanted E. B. TREAT, 805 Broadway, New York 


As when IT received THE SELF-INKING 
COLUMBIAN Will do the work of 
1 $250 press) 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 
8x12. $60 PRINTING OFFICE | 
COMPLETE, $5. Stamp for Cata 
logue to CURTIS & MITCHELL, 


By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Adress, W. FOX 
P. O. Drawer 41, Fultonville, N Y. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just Ovr. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn 


DECALCOMANI BE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Virds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
Th y can be easily transferred to any ar ticle 80 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
_Address J. L PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


PARAGON GOLD VILL PENS. 


co. MM FIs 
Send for Circular, 





ahem Sn ay. A 


' dise 
taken in season. 
and efficient 
and receive 


| fect 





le in be discharged in Two 
Dealers in Fire 


SCHOVERLING & DALY, Sole Agents, | 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CoO., 


60 | 
14 
| 
| 








Cc. RECHT, 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 









NEWSPAPER. 


oa | 
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= 
Ocean Steamships. | Agents Wanted. 
WHITE STAR LINE. ky ide Wy — Se ‘ _ Bapiion ng 
| FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, ¢ ARRYING | ; leas oy an ge 4c ry No 
rHE UNITED STATES MA Ali . — - W = wee 5 He same 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS tin By mail, $125. Suipman & Co., 309 B’way, N.Y. 
Sailing from New Yo mn SATURDAYS, from Liverpool een 
on THURSDAYS, calling at Cork Harbor each way Salary commission. Addre 
BRITANNK - - SATURDAY, Dec. 2, at 3 P.M Agents Wanted | OWAN & Co ‘ame ue 
GERMANK SATURDAY, Jan. 1, at# A.M —— — Rss atta ne 
CELTK SATURDAY, Jan. 8 IG PAY | ‘ ir Russer Prieting & , 
ADRIATIC SATURDAY, Jan. 15 _* Sees i Diane. Gaede 

From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River a ‘ : — 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in wie . ine ae 
8 and un urpas In appoint nt Tr Saloons, $i0< $25": ° Ca gue, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- ¢b’s Sons, Boston, Mas& 

hips, where the noi and motion 4! east, affording a . , . " rt 

re erto tainable at sea $5 to $90 lay at home. Samples worth $1 

Rates— gold. Return Ti 8, $175, free. Stinson & Co., Poi tland, Maine. 
gold. Steerage at low rates 

Drafts from £1 upwards. $12 *. a day at home Agents wanted. Outiit and 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at free TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New 

R. J CORTIS Agent GENTS WANTED. To canvass for 72 
—_ , . l¢ styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 
G. MANL EY 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
4 jCKFOR a 
x ei Ceep ()\ A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
3 AUTOMaric 45 » % +) selling articles in the world, One sample free, 
“ : Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
& NITTER Ee | = — 
© A WEEK to Agents vg lh Z, Male and 
- Female, in the ty. Terms and OUTFIT 
© aol FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 
— ~ 
ok 2p AGENT'S PROFITS PER WEEK. 
a o Will prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
s ad a xt “> S a t fre - Address 
= @ | ju patent Ra t re t \dd . 
< oy we W.H CHIDESTER 267 Wrcadwa N 
° 
a8 EY —— - ~ 
Kx”. 5 Q | WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 
e | | work at home Write now and we will 
7 ® @ | start you. $8 a day sure toall, SIMPSON 
& ory | & SMITH, 64 Cortiandt Street, N. Y 
~< 
| Male Female. Send your address 
‘ al ss . DO YOU and get something that will bring you 
A Family Knitting Machine! WANT __ i honorably over $150 a month sure 
‘ ’ : , | MONEY = INVENTORS UNION, 173 Green 
oW attracting universal attention by its astonishing wich Street. New York 
performances and its great practical value for everyday : “ 
family use. It Knits every possible variety of plain or to travel and sell our 
fancy work to Dealers. No ped- 
WITH ALMOST mAGOOAL, SPEED, | ling from house to house, 

And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments i pe edhe -o- To ond and traveling expenses paid 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Every ons, RUBS & a “ 
machine WARRANTED pertect, and todo just u hat WILL HAVE OUR GOODS Send 25 
te ecpreeenren P P cents and we will send by mail, prepaid, our Lawp 
aS é mplete instruction book ompanies each ma E FILLER, with which you can fill any Kerosene 

_ Ss iseiiite: tctiliein: % didieaiiien Commins Dee Le _— without removing chimney or getting grease 
OE aay sins Tee seal Fy ; r $y ou of Li amp. At same time we mail you all our 
N : } ms sa 1000 50 he O cir deen and terms to Agents on twenty useful 
[See ee eee Se eee household articles with which any person can make 
United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ez Re vet er sage = jai We yi chit agian, 2 
press charges prepaid i receipt of the pric from $5.00 to $9.00 daily e want Agents every- 
AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, | &- where ‘ ’ . 
to whom very liberal discounts will be made National Agents Emporium, 
Address, BickFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. Co E Seston. Mas 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. . and 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED 
on our Grand Combination 
Prospectus, repre-enting 
DISTINCT 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
| single books fail Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
nificent Family Bibles. Superior to all others, 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 


$2500 


iso 





183 Bow ery, New York. 





3,000 Superb Iilustrations These Books beat the 
world. Full particulars free Address, 
THE BEST JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 
Is the TARGET AIR-PISTOL, 


Young and 


Harmless 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 

















LAST SEASON our Agency 
business surpassed all others. 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 


old of both sexes enjoy it. Accurate 
Durable. Sent post-paid for $1.75 
33 CourtSt., Boston, Mass, 











A sure 


address 


monials of hundreds of Physicians who have 
their practice. 
months’ 


W. H. SMITH & C0., Prop’s, | 


_BU FFALO, N.Y. 






TIN-PLATE, 


CLIFF ST, 


& H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


thousand dollars cach, in 
afew months The rea- 
son: new features, em- 
bracing several large’ 


















the money-making 
chances are doubly im 

proved! To show our 
good faith r- 
Agents against all losses 
Not one cent is risked. 


quarantes 


(Established 1846,] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, vt. 
| t2-Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


TRATED WEEKLY, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, or Atlanta,Ga. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 




















$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS 

© BR Batavia oyu bs ised Vises e000 =100.000 

1 Prize of... 50,000 

SD PRIS Bis cscccccsacs vrrerreee. 25,000 

SION cck6ub6 dc0ssercccuec 10.000 

A re ere ree 5,000 

= + Be oo  Rryrerr ry rere re 1,000 

4 CARBOLATE OF IODINE | 872 Prizes, amounting to.......... 540,000 

Circulars of full information furnished free. Ordea 


INHALANT 


Bronchitis, A 


i 


New York, 


filled. prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons 
Governments purchased 


TAYLOR & CO., Banke rs, ll Wall St., 


{0 


an 
all 
f 


and 
ses of the Throat and Lungs—even Consumption 


Cure for Catarrh, sthma, 
Physicians indorse it as the most per- 
Inhaler ever introduced. Send your | 
our descriptive circular, and testi 
used it in 


Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 


you ever saw, and ten different sam- 


We send Inhaler with Inhalant for two ples, with your name beautifully 
use, iree by mail, for $2.00, SoLp By DruGGists printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 


Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. y. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 








x é 
iS 
: A double-barrel enn, ar or front-action Jocks: war- 
sented ge nuine twist barrels, and a good shooter. OR NO 
FOREHAND & PAL Ei; WwW ith Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, fcr $15. Cag 
sent uc, »., with privilege to examine Re fore ON, 
WADSWORTH'S | inet : Be : stamp forcircular te P. POWELL & 580 
Gun De ilers, % } Main St., € incinnati, ©. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


PIPES and HOLDERS cut to 
order, repaired and boiled Wholesale 
and retail. 27 John Street, New York. 
Send for Circular. P. 0. Box 500Q 


MAGICAL BAMAAK 
HARTZ & LEVY, Proprietors, 1153 Broadway. 


SEND FOR THE 


DOUBLE ACTION. 


Either Hand or Self-Cocking. 
onds For Sale by 
Send for Price 


all 


sy 


Armes List to 








IMPORTERS OF METALS, Magic Bottle, 50 Cents. 
SHEET.IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, Magic Coin, 50 Cents. 
WIRE, Ete 50 Cents. 





Magic Barrel, 
Each article is accompanied by an explicit direction, 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Successfully 
Treated, 
without use of Knite or Cansti 
Dr. A. H. Brown, New Thi. « 
Conn, Send two postage stam 


between n John and Fulton, NEW YORE. — 





Giving full instructions in Skinnieg, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, =. oy 
&e. Sent by mee postpaid, on = ey 
of 91. Address: 





TOUR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts. ; 


Glass 


Marbl 


commiss 


bk. B. SULTHWORTH & Ov. 


or 40 Correspondence from Physicians solicited. 





an elegant Card Case 
e, Damask, Repp 
sto Agents, 


for 
ete, 


34 cts. Samples of 
for sts amp Large ! Hearing restored. A grand inven- 
tion. By one who was deaf, Circu- 


Brocktow, Mass | lars free, Daeg, Dineck WETHERILL & Co., Buthalo, N.Y, 


ol 





280 


STRINWAY 


(rand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


The Standard Pianos of 
Having been awarded t first of the 
of Honor 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 


the World. 


Grand G Med 


Prices s x e best materials 
i gh workmanship w ‘ 

Iovery Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
ag ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES a 


with price pplication. , 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Manufacturer : Builder 





The best and cheapest mechanical and scientific journal 
the world. Edited by Pror. P. H. VanpER WEyYD# 
Each number cont isures of information on all 
practical and scien Subscription price $2 
per year Postage one cent a month extra Ten thou 
sand (10,000) applications want for specimen copies, 


which will be furnished Free. 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS, 
Address, 


AUSTIN BLACK, Publisher, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


P. O. Box 4379. 


Edward D, Bassford, 


Cooper Institute, } 
New York. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING 
HARDWARE, | 


CHINA, GLASS, 
CROCKERY and 
SILVER-WARE, 
COOKING-UTENSILS 
Etc., Etc, 
Price-list, free by 
untry 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
mail. Goods shipped to all parts of the « 





KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY. 
Grand Single Number Scheme 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & 00., Managers. 
to be distributed among the 
$600,000 ° "Holders of Fickerse 
THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVING- 
TON, KY., DECEMBER 31st, 1875. 


PRIZES. 





1 Prize of $100,000 is................ $100,000 
1 Prize of ica ss beacenete sé 50,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 is............. 40,000 | 
1 Prize of ERs ect ebet coccecd 30,000 
1 Prize of Ee 20,000 
1 Prize of BE Bie dab d ccc cccksce 10,000 
5 Prizes of Es. 5500 60% 464 6% 25.000 
10 Prizes of 2,500 ae 2... .cccccrccce 25,000 
50 Prizes of DE vans ih be ue teen 50,000 
500 Prizes of IGT Ae Bes. 50,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
10 of $2,500 Approximating to $100,000 are. . $25, 
10 of 2,000 Approximating to 50,000 are.. 20,000 
10 of 1,750 Approximating to 40,000 are.. 17,500 
19 of 1,500 Approximating to 30,000 are.. 15,000 
19 of 1,250 Approximating to 20,000 are.. 12,500 
10 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are., 10,000 
5,000 Prizes of $2) are....... SSesrvtie 


5,631 Prizes, amounting to - - $600,000. 
Whole Tickets, $20; Halves, $10; Quarters, $5; 
Eighths, $2.50. 

Ae Send for Circular. <@a 

Address all orders to 

SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 

5,631 Gifts—$600,000 Cash. For tickets or in- 
formation in the above Distribution, address the New 
York Agents, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 697 Broadway, N.Y 


000 | 
| 


$3. ** Best,’ Printing Press (just 
out). Warranted to print good as $250 
Presses, (Same type.) Send stamp 
for specimens. Agents wanted in | 
every town. W. C, Evans, Inventor 
and Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., Phila, Pa | 








New York. The 
sorbed in viewin 
advantage of the 


The accompanying cut represents the well-known picture published by BR Pe 8. tk ci ccni is tencedsai« 50,000 

: MQOoCs J. H. JOHNSTON, Jeweler, at 150 Bowery, corner of Broome Street. 2 Prizes of $25,000 each........ 50.000 
picture tells its own story. The old gentleman is so ab Oe ha Aso camccls 10,000 

g the novelties of the season, that a little bootblack takes 23 Prizes of $1,000 each.......... 23.000 


HNN 


increase his sale 


portation of whi 


‘“We, the u 





matter of business undertaken by lum will be carried out 
implicitly relied upon 

Ssira & Hepces, 1 Maiden Lane. 

BRAINERD, Steece & Co.. 9 Maiden Lane 

Dopp & Hrpces, 9 Maiden Lane 

MERIDEN SILverR Pate Co., Chas. Casper, Pres’t 


Parties who are not in want of anything in the way « 
purchasing one of the pictures at $2, which of itself make 
As I cannot legally sell numbered tickets, I have ente 
tion of each name (as a customer, or with $21 will ente 
they like ; and when all are disposed of, I will place the « 


The Jewelers’ Circular, 269 Pearl Street, who has kindly 


drawing in their hands, and see that everything is done fai 

We are often asked, ‘‘ When are you going to get this 
time we hope all will be sold and the drawing take place 
order to entitle me to a picture and a chance to draw t 
JouNsTON believes in the law of averages. One man will 
worth, making a fair business average ; and he believes th 
of the diamonds 

If you want a Diamond Ring, Stads, Earri 


Necklace, Pair of Buttons, Set of Studs, Ring, Pin and Earrings, Band Bracelets, Chain 
Bracelets, Tea Set, Napkin-Ring, Forks, Spoons, Ice-Pitcher, Butter-Dish, Caster, Cake- 
y kind of a present in the way of Fine Watches, Jewelry, 
prices, call at once on J. H. JOHNSTON. } 
ry Made on the Premises, 


Basket—in fact, if you want a Wedding Present or an 
Silverware or Silver Plated Ware, and want to buy at close 
Diamonds Mounted, and Ordered Jewel 


| and prices. Orders from my triends in the country will receive special attention. 


cuted, and it is well worthy of a place in any and every household 
sees it without enjoying the humor of the picture ; and it has had, and is 
still having, a large sale at $2 each. 

Mr. JOHNSTON is well known as a persistent advertiser, and, in order to 
*s the coming Holiday Season, he offers one of his unique 
pictures to every cash customer, together with A CHANCE TO DRAW A 


PAIR OF DIAMOND EARRINGS weighing over twenty carats, and the im Father, 
ch cost $4,000 IN GOLD : ; 
Whether Mr. Jonnsron will carry out this matter in honor is the main Brother, Richly embossed geld and leather 


question with ev 
trusts will be doubted by no one who reads the following : 


fifteen years or more, have no hesitation in saying that we believe that any 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





| 





AN OPINION AS IS AN OPINION, | 
Ist Citizen —“ D'you think the President has anything to do with this * Crooked Whisky’ 
Business 7” 


2p CiTizEN—‘* No, sir! No, sir! 
whisky sTRAIGHT !”” 


C,G, GUNTHER’S SONS 


as weet sate, | WOO BRUT HERS 


Call attention to their Stock of No. 740 BROADWAY. 


L ATI’ FURS. mew ‘Gives or Pleasure 
CARRIAGES. 


Of their own unrivaled manufacture, made from the 
datest and most approved designs, manufactured from 
the best materials only, and of strictly first-class work- | 
manship. Prices have been reduced, and each carriage | 
1s warranted in every particular | 

} 


PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 


: orn OnDEnSUL PUZZLE-BOX, ** PUFF!” 

. 9 ngs of Smoke out of this Magical Box. 

Cc. CG. GUNTHER S SONS, Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with full di- 
rections, to any address, upon receipt of 25 cts. Agents 

502 & 504 Broadway. wanted. S.C. A. LorripGr & Co., 23 Dey Street, N. Y. 


7 7 , , 
President well, and he always takes his 


Also to their Assortment of 


SEALSKIN 
SACQUES, 


Which is the Largest and Most Complete 
ever offered, 








i.B.BYNNER, 


IMPORTER OF WATCHES, 
Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


. AMBRICAN WATCHES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE to Purchasers of Watches and Jewelry: 

Having decided to decline the retail branch of the business, and having a large 
and fine stock of goods on hand unsuited to the Jobbing Trade, I have determined to 
close out the ENTIRE STOCK in Retail Department at whatever sacrifice necessary 
to effect that object. The Public are respectfully invited to call and examine stock 





No. 527 BROADWAY, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Morton’s Gold Pens, | HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Also every variety of Gold, Pearl and Celluloid Pencils NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
and Pen-holders, at the old stand, No.25 Maiden Lane, N.Y $510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 
Sa att eK. Lay 2 Serres, eee 














Circulars with full particulars free Prizes cashed 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. ; 


situation by stealing asmoke. The picture is finely exe- | 


No one ; 


BADGER’S 
For Husband, 


“Souvenir” Razor Strop 


case. Elegant, useful and most ac- 
Friend. ceptable present for gentlemen, 
Sold by all dealers 
of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 | 
Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside, | 


KNABE 


ery one who does not know him, and that he will do so he 


ndersigned, having known Mr. J. H. Jonnstow for the last 








to the letter, and that any statement made by him may be 
Wee ter, Parsons & Hayes, 2 Maiden Lane j 
Veicanite JEWELRY Co., Jas. V. Schoemaker, 191 Bway. 
WuitinG M’r’c Co., C. E. Bulkley, Pres’t, 181 Broadway 
Carter, Howkins & Sioan, 1 Bond Street. . 
GokuHAM M’r’G Co., 1 Bond Street.” 








if Jewelry, Watches or Silverware, can secure a chance by 
s a handsome and acceptable Holiday Gift 

ered in a book numbers from 1 to 4,000 ; and on the recep 
r them as they arrive, or each one can select any number 













[January |, 1876. 
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Fac-simile of work performed by them 


0. W. HANDY & 00,, Sole Agents, 


330 Broadway, New Y 





HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 











a Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 
embracing every style and finish 
15 JouN STREET, New York. 


eee 
POPE’S 
Rifle Air=Pistol. 


JUST THE THING FOR RIFLE PRACTICE. 





PY 






Recommended and indorsed by the best 


\ 
We Gun dealers in the world 


E 
| HARVARD POCKET CIGARETTE ROLLER, 





With which one can roll a cigarette HARDER, FIRMER, BET 
TER and MORE QUICKLY than can be done by hand ; and, 
when completed, the ENDS ARE TWISTED, and no tobacco 


wasted. Kwery Smoker buys one at sight. 
Niekel-plated, $1 Will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price, POPE M’EF’G CO., 


45 HiGu Strert, Boston 


Elegant Russian Chime Sleigh Bells 


FOR 
DOUBLE & SINGLE 
HARNESS. 


FOR SALE AT ALI 


First-Class Saddlers’ 


AND AT THE 


Manufacturers’, 


FOR DOUBLE HARNESS 
J. V. WALDRON & BRO., 


56 Beekman Street, New York. 
An elegant Christmas present 


EXCElSlon __ “Lowest ptuet and BEST.” : ' 
= Do Your Own Printing! 
= Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

3 Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their primting and advertie- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
tin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
have great fun and make money fast at 
‘ Vv rinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 








mtu 
Pre resses,t etc., to the Manufacturers, 


Gt logue of ’ 
sses eC ELSEY & O0., Meriden, Comm 


A Ten Dollar Book in Size and Btyle for Nine Dollars, 





I. of our new_book, 
*“WOODEN AND BRICK 
: bene ‘! BUILDINGS,” contains 80 
- 9x12 plates of designs 
for Cottages, Suburban 
and Farm Houses, cost- 
ing $1,000, and upwards : 
also specifications and 
» details. Sent to any ad- 
dress, free by mail or 
express, on receipt of 
: . price, $9. Illustrated 

7 Catalogue free. 
A. J. BICKNELL & Co., 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 












WARD B. SNYDER 


Ld hae A Lat ee a 


St é} ke >, 


NEW YORK CLUB SKATES $% 
SELF ADJUSTING AMERIC 
SENT BY MA 
TH 2OF £ 








SKATES 


EF PRICE W/ 


SEND 3c. STAMP FOR 


k PA 
‘ LUSTRATE > 
84 FULTON STREET NY 





NEW ART ! HOMES ADORNED.- 
s EASILY LEARNED! 
200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to standin tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for cireular, 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 

C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 

Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound 1estored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 

SinceR, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pienes. 


NEW YORK HOUSF, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM. KNABE &CO., Baltimore and New York. 





liamonds in the hands of D. H. Hopkinson, Esq., editor of 
consented to call together a large committee, place the 

rly and squarely 

thing off?” and we name the 28th day of December as the 
The question may be asked, ‘‘ How much must I spend in 

he diamonds? No limit is fixed, for the reason that Mr 

buy $5 worth, and the next one perhaps $50, or even $100 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ours Freres claret wines. 


65 Broap St., New York. 





at his increase in trade will more than pay him for the gift 


ngs, Pins, or a Watch, Clock, Chain, Locket, 












Manufacturer of 


First-Class 


CABINET FURNITURE 
} 96 and 98 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 













Young. 


etc., for the 


, 


ight-page Supplement of Svorts 


an 


aiso, 







